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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








es New York. 


Mrs RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Kepresentative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 

South 1th Street. Summer residence, 

Germany. 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my on/y representa 
tive, and I advise all Lg ox cuiga 

me to be prepared by her.” mt 

esden, Sedanstrasse 17 


LAMPERTI 


to study with 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


H. W. MEYN, 


Piano 


| Certificated 
Studio: 


ACCOMPANYING | 


Carnegie Hall, 


ROSETT 
Carnegie Halt: 


408 | 
iresden, | Mx. CHARLES LEE 


| PIANOFORTE 
Teacher of the Lescuetizxky Metnov 





Sight Reading a - ecialty 
Tenor. 


A WEINER. 
Studio gor-2. 


TRACY, 


INST 


RUCTION 


New York City 








INTERNATIONAL 


MUSICAL and EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 
Specia! facilities for Summer instruction 
Crartorre Bascock. 
CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


GRACE G. 


GARDNER, 


Soprano 
Concert, Oratorio, Musicals, Voice 
Style. Injured voices restored by 
Method. Studio: 36 West 


Building and 
the Behnke 


Twenty-fifth street 


Telephone 2174 Mi adison 











Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 





HENRY T. FLECK, VOICE CULTURE 

Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the Musical Art Department of Adelphi College 
Cie { Ne York Residence-Studio: 127 McDonough St., B’klyn,N.Y 
5 Se Hap el tagy Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, Oratorio 

Address Normal College, New York 28 East Twenty-third Street, New York 
—— ee Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday 

LOUIS KOEMMENICH, ol cae. si wa 
CONDUCTOR I AUL | IDDEN, 

{ Brooklyn Saengerbund, Brooklyn, New York, PIANIST 


hor, Philadelphia 
Sit voklyn 


Maenner¢ 
tudi« 4 nd Street 


MAX KNI rEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Voice Culture--Art of Singing 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837. 
Terrace, New York 


Junge 


# See 


and 


Maii address: «15 Washington 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera 
studio: 489 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays 
Residence and address: 
444 West 23d Street, New York. 


Mr. C. W HI’ TNEY COOMBS. 
+Church of the Holy Communion) Organ les 

sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest 

instruments, Special advantages for the study of 


church music and the training of boys’ voices 
Address: 49 West 2oth Street, New York, 
TOM KARL, 
Head of Vocal DVepartmeat “The American 


Institute of Applied Music,"" 212 West Fifty 
ninth Street, New York Permanent Studio 
Miveo CONCERTS and RECITALS, 


FIDELIA BURT, 


TEACHEKS 


Miss MARY 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 
Certificate { 
Author and sole exponent of 
Metuop or Sicht StnGine ror Starr, Ear 
TRAINING AND Musica. STenocrarnuy 
Musical Comprehension, Rhythmical Development 
and Singing for Kindergarten 
All charts, maps, &c., copyrighted, 1899-1901, by 
Mary Fidélia Burt All rights reservec 
NEW YORK BROUKLYN 
1ao2z Carnegie Hall, 48 Lefferts Vlace 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 
Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


LOC KHART, 


FOR 


New 


EF. H. 


Bass- Baritone. 


Studios 121 East Twenty-third Street, New 
York. Voices quickly placed and developed, Spe 
ial work given for breath control The Art ot 
Singing taught by method used in the old Italian 
wchonl Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera 
UDLEY BUCK, Jr., 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Concerts, Recitals, Oratorio 
Sunime ( ise, Special Kates 
Carnegie Ha N \ k ¢ 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
COMPOSER-PIANIST 


Vupile received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation 
Deu: * Carnegie Hail, New York 


HALL, 


Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 


WALTER HENRY 


Conductor Oratorio Society 


Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York 
For terms for conducting, address St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and 71st St. Jew Yor 
MME. LOUISE FINKEL 
SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
MORRIS P 1 ANO SCHOOL, 
ot West 81st Street, New York. 
1.UCILLE SMITH MORRIS, concert pianist 
and teacher of piano and theory, director. Pupil 
of Wm, Sherwood and Mrs. A. M. Virgil; certified ; 


teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method of Technic. 
Private and daily class instruction. 


RICHARD \RNOLD. 
Concertmaster Philharmonic 
INSTRUCTION 


Society. 





oS East 61st Street, New York 
Mr FRANCIS S1 U ART, 
: PEACHER OF SINGING 
Second season in Ne wv York Ten years in San 
Fran up Lamperti, the elder 
**Heing f « n of y method of sing- 
ng, he t f great artists.” 
Francesco Lamwrt 
Voices te d Pues ind Fridays t 
s202 Carnegie Hall. Home Studio: “The Monte 
video,” 7th Avenue, near sath Street 
FLORENCE DE VERE BOESE 
TONE PLACING " 
ART OF EXPRESSION 
\ al Stud Fifth Avenue, New York 











GUSTAV L. 
| CONCERT 
| 

Address 


ne 
Studio: 5s: West 


MME, 


PIANIST 
PI 


1 West rogth 


314 East isth Street, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils 


and 


Street, 


BECKER, 


New York. 


TEACHER of 
ANO and COMPOSITION. 


New 


Art oF SINGING 


New York 


asth Street, 


EMMA WIZ]. \K, 


York 


| Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 


Voice Culture and Art of Singing. 


Italian 


No 





PE RRY AVERILL 


OPERA 


ORATORIO 


AND VOCAL 


220 Central Park South, 


Method. 
170 West 47th Street 


New York 


BARITONE, 
CONCERT 
INSTRUCTION. 


New 


York 


J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 


and the Art of Singing 


Voice Culture 


Studio: 


Rooms 43 and 44 Y 


318 West s7th Street. 


MARIE 
VOCAL 


Pupils prepared f 


SEYMOL 


New Y 


A. Building, 
ork 


‘R BISSELL, 


INSTRUCTION 


' 


Church, Concert and - ogi 
| Studio: % West Thirty-cighth Street, New Y« 
SAMUEL B. MOYLE 
BASSO CANTANTE 

Oratorio, Concert, Musicales, Voice Culture 
Italian Method. Tone Placing and Keparation a 
Speci alty. Studic 136 Fifth Ave nue, New York 
J. Hi ARRY WHEELER, 

Voice Production and the Art of Singing 
Voices educated strictly in the Italian Sch 
Studio: 8: Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York 

Music Schoo! in this city June and Ju 
ELIZABETH WELLI ER, 
ACCOMPANIS1 
Address care Musical Couric ( 
Broadway 
VR, AND MRS. FRANZ LUDWIG HUEBNER 
Voice CuLtrurs: 
German and French Lyric Dict 
Special Summer Rates, 
We t Sixty-Afth Street, New \ n 


\DOLF 








GLOSE, 


Musical Director. 





Pianist, Accompanist and 
‘iano Instruction 
Address: 347 West 23d Street, New 
ENRICO DUZENSI, 
| OPERA TI N¢ KR 

eu lenor Roberts \ 

t in Al souls’ Churel vou 
y contract 45 _East S3d Street 





York 


hning, s 
es cultivated 


New York 





| Organist at rest Organ, 


PIANO 
| 


rinity Church, 
AND ORGAN RECITALS 

AND INSTRUCTION. 
4m Fifth Avenue, near goth Street, 


KOBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM, 


Broadway 


New York 





| ARTHUR CLAASSEN, 


R ARION SOCIETY. 


CONDUCTO 





341 Jefferson Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
SCIENTIFIC VOLCE CULTURE 
The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York 





LEOPOLD 


Piano Instruction. 


Studios 


New York, 


Brooklyn, 


WOLFSOHN, 


266 East Broadway 
48 Putnam Avenue 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street 


Complete/ musical 


education 


given 


to students 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


« 


( 


AKRI 


Ihrectors 


| Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


| “The Gosford,” 236 West ssth Street, 
near Broadway, New 





RICHARD T. PE 


Tel. 1351 Columbus Room 1201, 


Cc “arnegie Hall 


Miss MARG. \RE TGOEF 

CONTRALTO 

(vncerts, Song Recitals, Vocal Instruction. 
Address: “The Artists’ Exchange,” 

| 8 Kast aad St.. New York "Phone 5541 


THE ARENS VOCAL STUDIO 
safbliated with the American School of Opera) 
Coaching a specialty. 
Normal courses for Voice leachers 
6:1 West Fifty-fourth Street, New York 
m hour p. m., Wee inesdays lays excepted. 


-HOL DEN HU =, 


(mezzo range) 


8th St 








| 
| > 
| Reception 


HENRY 


| 
Instruction in Piano and Theory of Music 
Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall 
| Personal address: 318 East _tsoth Street, New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


VOICE CULTURE anp rue 
A 


RT OF SINGING 


Studw (and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, 


| New York New York season, 
| 1; Kansas City, Mo.. season, Pepper Building, 
May is to August :; Los Angeles, Cal., season, 


Westminster Hot 1. 


NATIONAL 


August" 10 to October’ 10 


INSTITU TE OF MUSIC 
| 179 East 64th. Street, New York. 
| Wa. M. Semnacuer, Director 
| “IT regard Mr. Semnacher as the greatest teacher 
| of piano in this country 
| Henry T. Fleck, Director of Music. 

Normal Coll ege, _ New | York | City. 





CHARLES RUSSELL, 
‘CELLIST 


Pupils and Concerts 








| 
| Studio: 153 East Fifty-first Street, New York 
i. on 
| HENRY SCHRADIE( K’ s 
VIOLIN SCHOOL 
Violin, Pianu, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio 


Ave.. Brooklyn, N. Y 


5% “ ashineton 


LEO LIERERMAN. 


rFNOR 
Opera, (ratori Concert 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, or 
West 1 Street, Ne York 


| ¢ HAS. KONE DSKI- DAVIS 


VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 


Pupils, Engagemer 
West Soth St., New York 
elephone 8861 Riverside 
Ir, W. RIESBER‘ 
ACCOMPANIST 
Instruct Piar Orgar Harr 
W th Tut M aL ¢ ER 
Organist Roseville Aver I I ( 
Newark 
Secretary New York State M, T. A 
Residence Studio 
4 Sth Ave corner 56th Street. Ne York 


S. C. BENNETT 
Instructor in Voice Building 1 the Art of 
Singing 
leacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop and 
many other talented vocalists 
836 Carnegie Hall New York 


Studio 


EMMA RODERICK, 
plete E 


New York 


Mat 


velopment and Con lucation of 


8 West gsth Street, 


GRENVILLE SNELLING, 
SOPRANO 
Musicals, Oratorio 


New York 


Mrs 


Recitals, 


Avenue, 


Concerts, 
Address tii Fifth 


1, W. 





GREENE, 


| VOCAL, INSTRUCTION 
489 Fifth Avenue. New York 
| CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH. 
| Virgil Method. Pupils in Piano and Harmony 
| _ Six years instructor at the Virgil Piano School. 
| Pupil of Heinrich Barth and Moritz Moszkowski. 
Classes in Sight Reading, Far Training and Time 
Keeping Studio: 132-133 Carnegie Hall, City 








SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUT 


323 Haat 14th ie Bevest, New York. 











VOICE CULTURE, SKILL UF SINGING. 


York. 


| WAL 


! 
| ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 





VOCAL CULTURE 
West zoth Street, New York 
Me. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
| VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
| Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York 





| LENA DORIA DEVINE, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Representative Teacher 
{ the methods of the famous 1 


FRANCESCO LAMIPERTI 
36 Fift Avenue, New York 





| GEORGE SWEET, 





OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 
| 304 West 72d Street, New York 
_| Mtss EMMA HOWSON, 
PRIMA DONNA 
Royal Italian and English Opera Company 
Lamperti Method Absolutely Taught 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 96 fth Ave New York 


MISS EMM A THURSBY, 
—| SOPRANO 


October 20 to May | 





Will receive a limited number of pupils 
| Studi Residence 
| 605 Carnegie Ha 34 Gramercy Park 
| New York City 
ISIDORE LUCKSTONE 
VOCAL CULTURE, TONE EMISSION 
VOICE BUILDING, S1 
REPERTOIRE FINISH 
East 6yt St., or address Musica ( RIER 
ARTHU R VOORHIS, 
| CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
| 
| Washington Square East, Ne \ h 
| SARAH KING PECK, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts and (rat 
West Eighty-fifth St., New York 
Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
Pia 
PIANO INSTRUC N 
: = gie Hall, New York City 
1S. ARCHER GIBSON, 
SOLO IRGANIS 
‘ Brick I 
bk ift Ave 
SIGNOR A. CARBONI 
Member several years Metropolitan Grand 
Opera ( I n 
\ CE ¢ LTURE IN ALI RANCHES 
> l rif \ N 
CONSEKR LTORY OF MUSI( 
) e 
Virg 
MME. OGDE vd ( “RANE 
VOCA \STRUCT 
Stud Carnegie Ha 
Sx Jur S er 15 
\ ; k, I ()ffice 
a t ( li 
STELLA PRINCE STOCKER 


SER-DILRECTOR 


Miss INGA HOEGSBRO, 





PIANISTE AND TEACHER 
( duate t Cope gen Conservatoir 
Mason-Virg Synthetic Method 
Stud 603-604 Carnegie Hall, 
Tuesdays and Fiidays fron to6p m 
MMI ADELE LEWING 
CONCERT PIANIST 
\ ed Teacher f the Leschet \ j 
Ste i 
6 | Fight Ss € r 
\ ; ed r of g the 
mor 


JOHN YOU NG. 
rENOR 


Oratorio and Conc 


West 3th Street, N \ 


BOGERT, 


Recita Conductine 


TER L 
Musical 
Instruct 





MAX BE ENDHEIM, Vocal Instruction 
Stud 332 West Fifty-sixth Street 
Combines the be! canto of the j alian schox 
with the declamatory e of € lern rmar 
Particular attention paid t Breathing a Faun 
| ciation At Asbury Park, N. J Jur Se 
tember 15. Send for circular and tet 


Conducted by EMII. TA I BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 
| Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Mrs. (. Mihr 
Hardy and Joseph Maerz | 
KN \ r HE RINE RUTH HEYMAN, 
CONCERT PIANISTE 
145 East 23d Street, New York 
ADELAIDE ( -OKELL, 
rEANO INSTRUCTION 
Certificated pupil of Teresa Carrefio 
Studio: 537 West ghty-fourth Street, New York 
JOSE p H p IZZAREL Lo, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Voice Developed-— Style -Opera 
<1 852 Carnegie Hall, City 





Mr. & Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON 
TENOR AND CONTRALT* 
Oratorio, Concerts and Musicales 
Voice Production and Répertoire 
Studio: «os Carnegie Hall, New York 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER: 











NEW YORK. 








EVA B. DEMING 


School of Sight Singing, 
Music. European and o ginal meth 





MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Denna. 
Vocal Iasreion —Opern, Concert and Orstorio. 














BOSTON. PENNSYLVANIA. 
CLARA E. MUNGER, LUIGI vON _ KUNITS, 
VIOLINIST. 
Ear Training and Choral TEACHER OF SINGING, C Pittst Ore! 
402-8 Carnegie Hall, ‘New York, aa Park Strest, Boston. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Mme. aaideahn > tes FREDERICK MAXSON, 
Steinert Hall, Boston. iy; aa Le ne 0 ae 
Church ad Comat 
ato West s7th Street, New York. 
SRRECEL A WHSTR KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 


Miss FANNY M. SPENCER, 
Pee ORGANIST. 


’ 145 East ag4 Street, New York. 


M. J. SCHERHEY, 


Vocal INfTRUCTION. 


Combined Italian-French-German Method. 
Church, Concert, Oratorio, Opera. STUDIO: 780 
PARK AVENUE, Cor. 73d St., NEW YORK. 


SUMMER TERM. Telephone: Seventy- ninth, + 1188, 
A. J. GOODRICH, 


Personal or Correspondence Lessons in 
me. Count nt, Com mgosiiee, Or- 
chestration and Practical Musicianship. 
Harmony,” “Th of 








WILLIAM A. 


Wegenel 


TENOR. 


Geacert and Oratorio 
Vecal instruction. 


800 Carnegie Hall 


New York. 








Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO. 
Studio: Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York. 


Miss ADELE MARGULIES, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Studios: Nos. 7034 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, 
TENOR. 
Tel.: o72 Riverside. 2611 Broadway, New York. 


S.G.PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music. 
176 West 86th Street, New York. 


sae apnea for Chopin Analytical 
famous Concert- Lecture, 
“THE SOUL OF A SONG.” 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture, Coaching, Piano. 
LECTURE-RECITALS 2% S fire BAND MUSIC. 
Illustrations. 


Vecal Solo, Choral and Piano 
10 EAST (7th STREET, NEW YORK. 
BRANCH, 251 EAST BROADWAY. 

















Mr. and Mrs, 
John Dennis Mehan, 


SUITE SEVENTY, 





Carnegie Halli, New York, 
Blanche Duffield, 
Soprano. 

1:1 West 114th Street, New York. 


Wo LFsoun Musicat Bureau. 








_- VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Charlies R. Adams, 


Tracuer oF SINGING. 
372 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 


Baritone. Teacher of Singing. 
372 Beylston St., Boston, Mass. 


MRS. AAGOT LUNDE WRIGHT, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Trinity Court, Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER, 
1599 Tremont Street, 
Bosten, Mass. 
Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
149 Tremont Street, Boston. 




















ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


Bass-BARITONE. 7 
Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals Vocal Instruc- 
tion, Coaching in Oratorio a spocaiiy. 
Huntington Chambers, Boston. 





FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 
80 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
MUSIC TEACHERS who have a com 


ete 
knowledge of the FAELTEN SYSTEM 


joulars. C. RL TAELTEN, 





CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Beston. 





Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 
Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concert. 
Address care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass 





HOMER NORRIS, 
Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 





Mr. and Mas. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 
Recitals—Chamber C ety Hs 4 


‘oncerts—Soci 
Studio: 13: Tremont Street, Boston 
SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS 


SOPRANO. 
Cooperstown, N. Y., until September 1 


Address: 





a) LAELIA B. 


HILL, 


ORGANIST, 


86: Liberty Street, 
MBADVILLE, Pa. 





SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
AND MUSICAL THEORY 
Mas. CLARA A. KORN, Director. 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


J. LEWIS BROWNE, 
CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANIST, 
Atlanta, Ga. 











Superb Free Advantages. 
Mra. A. 





Eleventh Season. 





Write or call for Circulars and Particulars. 
Special Summer Session. 


M. VIRGIL, 
29 WEST 15th ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


45 Lessons, $45.00. 











CONTRALTO. 


Wrightman Building, 
1324 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


CALIFORNIA. 


H. J. STEWART, 

TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 
Address: 1105 Bush Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


H. B. PASMORE, 
Teacher of 
Private Sudio: and 
1424 Washington Street, San Francisco, Cal. 








CALIFORNIA 


Conservatory of Music, |= 


OTTO BENDIX, DirecTor. 
1416 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
San Francisco, CAL. 


LILLIE MACHIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated pupil ef Vannuecini. 
ts0g Carnegie Hall, New York. 


JULIA C. ALLEN, 


VIOLINIST. 
INSTRUCTION. 
Casnagio well, New York. 


CAROLINE MIHR HARDY, 
Dramatic Sopranc. 
Sra Keap St., Brooklyn, MN. Y. 


CARL HAUSER, 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 


ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
1364 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


McCALL LANHAM 


BARITONE. 

OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 
Opera, Concerts and Oratorio. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 

Care AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC, 
212 West 59th Street, New York. 














NEW YORK. 


WADE R. BROWN, 


PIANIST, ORGANIST, 
CHORAL CONDUCTOR. 


19 West rogd Street, New York. 


VICTOR BAILLARD, 
BASSO-BARITONE, 
Oraterio and Song Recital. 
Address: 141-143 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


rane — AMSEL, 


periect' placing eet Aaiching ol 


dertae: the perio lacing, df 
MSEL OPERA ooL, 
PB ky Avenue, 


ew York, 
HUBERT ARNOLD, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
rg8 West ésth Street, New York. 


J. JEROME HAYES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Sadie: @ West Twenty-eighth Street. 


Signor BUZZI-PECCIA 


(OF MIL«N). 
Vocal Instruction. 
'1TALIAN METHOD. 


683 Lexington Avenue, New York. 

















MISS AMY RAY, 


Contratito. 
Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts, 


VOCAL, INSTRUCTION. 
306 EAST 116th ST., NEW YORK. 


Ernst H. Bauer, 
et and T her; aise Theory 
and Harmony. 
Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin. 
489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW TORK. 


EVERARD GALTHROP, 


TENOR. 
Studio: 211 West 101st St., 
The Milford, New York 
’Phone, 2645 Riverside. 











Soie V 








W. A. WHITE, 


Ear Training and 
So  — teacher of A. J. h's “Ana 
and “Synthetic 
Teacher (A. pk lag 


Harmony and Counterpoint 


Clavier Piano D orenonease 





HUGO KAUN, 


HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, FUGUE, FREE COMPOSITION AND ot 
Address: BERLIN, W., Gleditsch Strasse, 49. 





CLAVIER 
PIANO 
SCHOOL 


95 Lessons, $50. 





8. Mt. Fabian. 
Teacher of Interpretation. 





A. K. Virgil, Director, 


and School of Public 


SPECIAL TERM FOR TEACHERS AND PLAYERS 
IN THE VIRGIL CLAVIER METHOD. 


ADDRESS : 
CLAVIER HALL, 11 West 22d St., New York. 


SIX WEEKS 
SUMMER 
SESSION. 


Performance. 





July 9 to August 18, 1902. 


Stella Madden Alexander, 
Teacher of Interpretarion 





Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 





MAROLD RANDOLPH, Directer. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty et K 


and American 


‘aster., including 
Joha E. Barkworth, Cecilie Gest, Ernest Hutcheson, 
Otis B. Boise, W. td. Neimendahl, Pietre Minetti, 
Edwin Farmer, J.C. Van Hulsteya, Emmanuel Wed. 


CigcuLars MaILep OF APPLICATIO#N 

















4 é THE MUSICAL COURIER. 












WONNOS 


Ov Productions of the present year are the finest 


we have ever offered, and represent both in exterior 
finish and quality of tone the 


Highest Excellence tn Piano Manufacture 


We solicit for them the critical examination of the 
musical profession and the public. 

Especially would we call attention to our Quarter- 
Grand, the smallest Grand embodying modern principles 
ever made. 








MADE SOLELY BY 


CHICKERING @ SONS 


Pianoforte Makers Established 1823 
791 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


STERLING Eanes 


High Standard of Construction. 
<~—_D ERBY, CONN « 


OTTO WISSNER, 


Artistic Pianos, 
= —BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
New York, Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 





























Com positions Favor Buringon Hil, 


Pive Seags. Op. 6. Pour Sketches for Piano. Op. 7. 
et Sevens et s Away . bm (After Stephen Crane) - each, Sic. 


“ 2. To Sleep, to 
“ 8. On! Had | Thee ut Sooner 

Seen Three Poetical Sketches. Op. 8. 
No.1. Moonlight - 


“4 by: Sur; es Guahed and ® ° Me 
a. ’ 
“ & The Pull Sea Rolls and “' AMidsummer Lullaby - 0c. 
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The Thirty-cighth Tonkuenstler Meeting. 
CREFELD, JUNE 12, 1902. 


) NE might have supposed that because of the 
unveiling of the monument of Liszt, the 
founder of the Allgemeiner Deutscher 
Musikverein, at Weimar a few days ago the 
Ilm Athens would have been selected as the 

7 place ior this year’s Tonkuenstler meeting 
But whether the most befitting was perhaps not the fittest 
city, or for what other business or artistic reasons Weimar 
did not enter into the calculations, I do not know. Any- 
how the “powers that be” decided in favor of Crefeld, and 
I least of all had no cause for objection to that selection, 
for the place contains a much stronger attraction than a 
merely musical one for me personally. But musically also 
Crefeld proved to have very substantial advantages in so 
far as in the person of Musikdirector Theodor Mueller- 
Reuter the Netherrhenish city of silk and velvet manu- 
facturing fame possesses an extraordinarily gifted musi- 
cian and conductor, who spared no pains in the prepara- 
tory work for the festival, which he as its mainstay 
helped to bring to a successful issue; furthermore in the 
co-operation of . well-trained chorus of about 400 voices, 
which is in no way inferior to the singing societies of the 
old renowned Rhenish choruses of Cologne, Aix-la- 
Chapelle and Dusseldorf, and last, but by no means least, 
through the possibility of combining the two permanent 
orchestras of Cologne and Crefeld for the purposes of 
this festival, thus securing a body of 112 executive musi- 
cians who were able to cope with the extraordinary diffi- 
culties in presenting new modern works under different 
conductors without too much rehearsing. 

Incidentally it should also be mentioned that the citizens 
of Crefeld, under the wise guidance of an active and 
amiable local committee, did all in their power to make 
the stay of the out of town musicians a pleasant one, and 
the liberal hospitality thus displayed will keep Crefeld 
green in the memory of many of its visitors and guests. 

If I look back upon the artistic results of this year’s 
meeting of four days, in point of reproduction of the 
program as a whole one of the best I so far attended, I 
must say that as regards the main purposes of these 
gatherings of modern musicians it did not quite come up 
to the expectations of many, and also perhaps not up to 
the standard of some of its predecessors, and least of all to 
the chief purpose for which Liszt founded the Verein, 
viz., to bring to a hearing works of contemporaneous 
composers which, though deserving of it, had not yet 
been brought to cognizance and recognition first of the 
musicians and, having won their approval, through them 
to the public. It has been said that Liszt forty years ago 
thus intended a propaganda for his own works, and that 
the Allgemeiner Deutscher Musikverein was founded in 
majorem gloriam of Liszt as a composer, furthering also 
incidentally his friends’ and followers’ works; but who- 
ever knew Liszt as a man, despite his tremendous ambi- 
tions, cannot believe implicitly in these imputations, . for 
he was one of the grandest and noblest of souls and char- 
acter. 

; Equally free from egotistical blemishes is Richard 
Strauss, who, like most great men, is also a broad and 
liberal minded one. It was the first year of his presidency 
of the Allgemeiner Deutscher Musikverein, and that he 
was re-elected by acclamation is only natural, for he is 
the leading musical spirit of Germany. It cannot, how- 
ever, be said that he made the best use of his opportunity, 
for his name occurs upon the six programs only once, 
viz., with a single short excerpt from “Die Feuersnoth,” 
and not one of his Lieder was sung upon this occasion. 
But perhaps his influence was felt much in favor of the 
Munich school of composers, for they were in the vast 
majority, being represented by such names as Max 
Schillings, Felix vom Rath, Hermann Bischoff, Ludwig 
rherilla and Fritz Neff. The principle that only works 





that had not been*heard in public before should have a 
primary chance was also not adhered to, and in fact has 
long since been abandoned; but it seemed to me that 
quite on the contrary composers who have “arrived” were 
given the preference, for surely Schillings, whose name 
occurs twice, Eugen d’Albert, Humperdinck and a few 
others among the living needed no Tonkuenstler meeting 
to make their works known to their contemporaries. The 
only excuse I can find for the weakness of some of the 
programs is that the program committee could not give 
more or better selections than they did because of the 
fact of the deterioration of modern musical creativeness, 
at least in Germany. There is no lack in quantity, but 
there is a decided want in quality, and this steady retro- 
gression in musical productiveness of value becomes ap- 
parent more and more from year to year as I attend the 
meetings of the Musikverein, This time it reached an 
almost frightful magnitude, which I hope means also the 
culmination and turning point, for it would be a sad and 
desolating thought if we were to believe that upon this 
period of creative impotency, of victory of technic over 
musical inventive power, there would not follow an era 
of revival in which beauty and nobility of ideas, viz., 
inspiration, would be joined to finished technic of facture 
in thematic treatment, harmonization and orchestration. 


The first orchestral program was ushered in with a 
ione poem by my young and talented countryman, Leo 
Blech, now operatic conductor at Prague. In his “Wald- 
wanderung” (A Walk Through the Woods) there is plenty 
of mood picturing, and the orchestral coloring, especially 
in the many divisions of the lower strings, is delightful, 
The invention, however, is lacking in originality as well 
as pregnancy, Still more is this the case with Max Schil- 
lings’ symphonic fantasia “Merrgruss” (A Greeting to 
the Ocean), which is far too lengthy for the meagreness 
of its thematic material. I spoke of this work before 
when it was produced at one of the recent Richard 
Strauss novelty concerts in Berlin. Since then the com- 
poser made an important change in the score, hastening 
on the long delayed principal climax, which benefits it 
considerably. More excisions would enhance its effec- 
tiveness, all the more so as the main theme, not a very 
original or beautiful one as it is, is made too much use of. 
The work was written in 1895, and is therefore one of the 
composer’s earliest ones, It is remarkable how masterly 
his handling of the orchestra and the general technic in 
composition was then. 

Hermann Bischoff’s “Pan,”’ an idyll for orchestra, was 
one of those works not deserving a place upon the pro- 
gram. He scored a fiasco at Dortmund before and this 
should have warned the committee. Bischoff’s musical 
peregrinations in the balmy woods of Turgenieff’s fancy 
of Pan, surrounded by nymphs, dancing with fauns, while 
Artemis, their mistress, walks in lonesomeness and the 
whole Greek fancy is shattered by the song of monks and 
the clanging of bells heard from a neighboring monas- 
tery, is even inferior to Heinrich Zoellner’s musical set- 
ting of the same idyll. It is shallow and trivial in inven- 
tion and lacks all plasticity of purpose. The idea of a 
Gétterdammerung which is embodied in Turgenieff's 
lines is not even hinted at, but then it takes a Wagner to 
write a Gétterdammerung, not a Bischoff or a Zoellner. 

Hans Pfitzner conducted his ballad, “Herr Oluf,” for 
baritone and orchestra, which I had also heard at a Berlin 
Richard Strauss concert. It is sick music, composed by 
a sick man, and this atmosphere of morbidness was by 
no means ameliorated by the composer’s own handling of 
the stick, albeit Gausche sang the difficult and almost 
unsingable music with great verve and musical intelligence 
as well as dramatic instinct. I maintain, however, again 
that Pfitzner has considerable creative talent, and that 
some day, if he ever recovers from his idea that all music 
should emanate from a sick chamber, he will yet compose 
something great and powerful 








The above mentioned four works on a larger scale 
were conducted by the composers, while the remainder of 
the program was performed under the genial guidance of 
Herr Mueller-Reuter, excepting two songs by Waldemar 
von Baussnern for soprano and orchestral accompani- 
ment, entitled “Vision” and ‘“Meeresstille,” of which only 
the latter with its storm ridden and surging opening 
phrase seemed to me to be possessed of some significance 
Miss Helene Berard, from Bremen, who sang them, is 
the possessor of a fine and well trained pure soprano 
voice, and her delivery is as faultless in technic as it is 
musically interesting and intelligent 

Of lesser importance still proved the “dramatic” frag- 
ment from Prof. Hans Sommer’s latest opera, “Ruebe- 
zahi.” It is mostly watered Wagner, and contains not a 
good original idea. Mrs. Stavenhagen, soprano, and the 
tenor, Robert Schirmer, from Breslau, tried their utmost 
but in vain to help the composition to anything more 
than a mere succés d’estime Schirmer, no longer a 
youngster and evidently not well disposed—the audience's 
clemency was asked for him in advance because of 
hoarseness—still held his vocal organ under firm control 
and sang excellently.” This shows what good vocal train- 
ing can accomplish. 

A work on the program for which I had looked with 
special interest, a new piano concerto, came nearly not 
being performed at all, for Conrad Ansorge, who had for 
months been advertised as its interpreter at the Tonkuenst- 
ler meeting, suddenly threw up the sponge and refused 
to play. The reason, as the composer, Felix vom Rath, 
explained to me, was that Ansorge demanded two big 
cuts, which for artistic reasons the author could not 
grant. It was very palpable to me, when I heard the con- 
certo performed, why Ansorge was unwilling to play the 
work in the composer's ungarbled version, and that is 
because it abounds in great technical difficulties, more 
especially in the episodes whose excision Ansorge de- 
manded, because technic was never his strong point. 
Luckily Miss Hedwig Meyer, a young pianist from 
Cologne, who had interpreted the work in its initial per- 
formance in her native city, was found willing to jump 
into the breach at a few days’ notice, and hence we were 
enabled to hear one of the few piano concertos written 
since the Tschaikowsky B flat minor, which in my estima 
tion will maintain a place upon future concert programs 
It is also in the key of B flat minor and in the somewhat 
extended Liszt one movement concerto form. A spirit of 
impetuous gloom pervades the whole, and is maintained 
even in those episodes which demand high virtuosoship 
and brilliancy of execution. Miss Meyer's reading of the 
difficult work showed her not only possessor of the neces- 
sary technical equipment but also of an individuality of 
her own, of such strength as one rarely finds it among 
male and only exceptionally among female pianists 

The overture in D major to Eugen d’Albert’s latest 
and in Berlin decidedly unsuccessful opera, “Der Impro- 
visator,” closed the overlengthy program, and in its pithy 
and plastic contents and directness of purpose, as well as 
concreteness of form, proved a most pleasing and satis- 
fying contrast to many of the compositions that had pre- 
ceded it. The overture is descriptive of carnival life in 
Italy, and has some of the flavor of Berlioz’s “Carnival 
Romain” without being in the least or in any way, not 
even in the matter of orchestral effects, dependent upon 
that prototype 
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The second musical entertainment on Sunday forenoon 
took on the shape of a song recital at which no less than 
twenty-six worthy, entirely new and unknown lieder, or 
gesaenge, were delivered by various vocalists. It is a 
significant sign of the times and the decadence in true 
lyricism if I state that among this great number of songs 
three by the insane composer Hugo Wolf were the in- 
comparably superior ones. The most naive were two 
lieder, “Wie Glaenzt der Helle Mond” and “Irrlichter.” 
by Weingartner; the most singable two songs “Abend 
lied” and “Glaub nur” by Alfred Lorenz, and the most 
stupid three gesaenge by Conrad Ansorge, which elicited 
from Humperdinck’s usually silent but when loquacious 
also sage lips the newly coined expression of “lyrical 
hypertrophy.” How anybody could write the long drawn 
out ascensions and descensions in semitones without an 
apparent rhyme or rhythm, such as abound in the setting of 
“Weidenwald”—which lasts about twenty minutes—and 
then consider it music is more than I can comprehend 
Miss Marta Sandal, who delivered these and three almost 
equally tedious lieder by Kurt Schindler in a Norwegian 
costume, with hands folded religiously over her abdomen 
in imitation of the Cleo de Merode style, but without much 
of a singing voice, would have been a more suitable 
figurante upon Wolzogen's late Uberbrett! than upon the 
concert platform before a number of serious musicians. 

Among the other vocalists concerned in the delivery of 
this program Miss Margarete Bletzer owns a sympa 
thetic, pliant mezzo soprano voice and sings with intelli- 
gence and musical feeling, whil: Josef Loritz, the Munich 
high baritone, is an artist of the very first rank, He has 
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not only a good voice, he also delivers his vocal utter- 
ances with dramatic intensity and unfailingly true artisti¢ 
instinct. Ferdinand Pfohl’s two Tower Ballads, with their 
contents of ghostly gloom, in Loritz’s masterly interpreta- 
tion gave ample proof of this. 

Ansorge accompanied his own lucubrations; so did 
Mikorey, who also acted as efficient accompanist in some 
of the other songs, but the principal praise for really 
superb and most musicianly accompaniment belongs to 
the Crefeld pianist Robert Laugs. He also acted as a 
sort of deus in, not ex machina, all through the meeting, 
and had done so during the preparation for the same, 
notably in the ‘choral rehearsals, for all of which he would 
have deserved some sort of an acknowledgment in public, 
which was, however, not forthcoming and which for that 
very reason I shall not withhold from him in print. 
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Two works required each a whole evening of concert 
performance. The first of these was Liszt’s oratorio 
“Christus.” It is one of the unwritten laws of the Allge- 
meiner Deutscher Musikverein to perform at each Ton- 
kuenstler meeting one or the other of the larger works of 
its founder. This is as it should be. Liszt's “Christus,” 
for many years one of the most neglected of his choral 
works, has of late been taken up with renewed diligence. 
| heard an excellent, nay unsurpassably beautiful, per- 
formance of jt at the Aix-la-Chapeile Netherrhenish music 
festival three years ago. Prof. Siegfried Ochs gave a 
very nearly as finished and impressive reading of the same 
work with his Philharmonic Chorus in Berlin two 
seasons ago, and this week’s interpretation at Crefeld 
proved one in every sense worthy of the occasion. The 
large and for this performance specially trained chorus 
under Mueller-Reuter's direction did itself proud. Of ex- 
ceptionally satisfying musical sound effect was the singing 
of the a capella chorus, consisting of only selected voices. 
The orchestral episodes were equally well worked out, 
and the “Crusaders’ March” of rousing resonance and 
rhythmical swing. The soloists were the same as above 
mentioned, and proved satisfactory although not exactly 
brilliant interpreters of their respective parts. The con- 
certed numbers Jeft something to be desired in the way of 
perfection of ensemble. 

Of the work itself it is unnecessary to speak at length; 
I did so repeatedly on the occasion of previous perform- 
ances. 
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The other work which occupied a place upon the 
program of the Crefeld Tonkuenstler meeting, and con- 
sumed the usual concert time of two hours in its produc- 
tion, was the third symphony of Gustav Mahler. No other 
composition elicited either as much controversy or 
seemed to excite the general interest of the musicians 
more than this stupendous creation of the director of the 
Vienna Court Opera—stupendous ‘not only because it is a 
symphony of two hours’ duration, the longest one so far 
written, but also on account of the vastness of the scheme 
and the means employed. Richard Strauss, who produced 
in Berlin last winter Mahler’s fourth symphony, insisted 
upon the performance of the third one at the Tonkuenst- 
ler meeting, and carried the day despite some objections 
on the part of others in the committee. These were, how- 
ever, in the main more of a material than an artistic 
nature; but when Mahler, who asked for altogether thirty 
hours of orchestral rehearsing of his work, which the 
committet thought too expensive, offered to pay for the 
rehearsals out of his own pocket, nobody raised any 
further objections. 

1 remember that when Mahler conducted his first sym- 
phony at the Weimar Tonkuenstler meeting eight sum- 
mers ago the work scored a fiasco, and Mahler was pro- 
nounced a crank, Among the few who +: w the tokens of 
talent and the still chaotic but recognizably potent germs 


of a powerful musical mind in this “lunatic” symphony 
was my humble self, as my report at the time still proves. 
The second symphony of Mahler also was hissed in Ham- 
burg and elsewhere, but the crank remained undaunted 
and wrote a third and a fourth symphony, and the former 
one, played before a parterre of musicians, brought him 
the first real and undisputed success, for it was received 
with an enthusiasm which grew from movement to move- 
ment, and at the close took on the shape of a perfect 
ovation in which the orchestra joined with a double 
fanfare. 

Not so after the first part, which consists of an intro- 
duction and the first movement, which together last over 
three-quarters of an hour. No program was affixed to the 
symphony, and even the title of “Titan” was an after- 
thought of Mahler, for it was bestowed upon the work 
after it had been finished. Nevertheless it seems from the 
contents pretty clear that Mahler, like. Dr. Elgar in his 
“Cockaigne” overture, tries to depict in this first part of 
his work the various impressions and noises abounding 
in the life of a big city. After the titanic but frequently 
dissonant and obstreperous introduction the main ex- 
clamation—one can hardly call it a theme or a motive— 
recurs in due time and place, one hears peasants’ 
palavers, street dances of a Straussian (Johann, of course, 
not Richard) nature, urchins’ gassenhauer, the soldiers 
marching by and other incidental music of the street. 
Despite many remarkable episodes and the wonderful 
orchestration, which no matter how complicated always 
shows a clearness of purport and ever accomplishes what 
it is striving after, this first part of the symphony is 
unsatisfactory. To put it in one sentence, it is not beaut- 
ful but merely boisterous. Hence, if I were to give any 
advice on the subject, I should counsel American con- 
ductors who may intend to produce Mahler’s third sym- 
phony to leave the first part unperformed and start in 
with the second, which is complete in itself, consists of 
five movements, the last three of which attacca form one 
whole, and which then consumes the usual time of about 
one hour or a little more allotted upon a modern concert 
program to the symphony or the piéce de résistance. 

Moreover, this section of the work contains beauties of 
an exquisite and generally enjoyable and recognizable 
order. I had heard the first two movements from this 
part at a Berlin Philharmonic concert, when Mahler also 
conducted personally. It was a delightfully pretty and 
charmingly scored minuet in A which then bore the de- 
scriptive title “What the. Flowers in the Fields Tell Me.” 
The next movement, a quaint rondo in C minor, was de- 
scriptive of “What the Animals in the Woods Tell Me.” 
These were received in Berlin with almost as much favor 
at the time as they elicited here. The next and final 
section, consisting of three movements, begins with a 
transcendental setting for alto solo of Nietzsche’s deeply 
philosophical short poem “O Man, Take Heed!” Then 
follows a three part female and boys’ chorus, a setting of 
the poem of St. Peter from “Des Knaben Wunderhorn,” 
in which Mahler seems to revel, and the whole winds up 
with an orchestral adagio in D, which but for its over- 
great length is of an almost Beethovenian beauty of in- 
vention and breadth of conception. These last three 
episodes were to be described respectively as “What 
Mankind Tells Me,” “What the Angels Are Telling Me” 
and “What Love Tells Me.” I was given to understand 
that these programmatic titles were suggested by Wein- 
gartner. If this is true it shows that Felix von Wein- 
gartner is possessed of considerable poetical insight. For 
some reason or other best known to Mahler, however, 
the titles were not prefixed to their respective movements 
in the printed score, and the symphony thus remains one 
without an avowed program. With or without program 
it stands out as one of the most remarkable works 
among modern symphonic literature. 

The symphony was wonderfully well performed, con- 
sidering its tremendous difficulties, under Mahler’s inspir- 


ing and authoritative guidance, for he is just as eminent 
if not a greater conductor than he is a composer. 
= = 

The fifth concert was a chamber music matinee, at 
which was performed first a simple but quite respectable 
piano trio in three movements by Paul Juon, of Berlin. 
Dr. Otto Neitzel was at the piano, while Prof. Halir and 
H. Dechert, from Berlin, handled the strings. The last 
named gentleman also played with the composer a well 
worked and partially very beautiful ‘cello sonata in D 
minor by Prof. Ludwig Thuille, of Munich, which I con- 
sider the most valuable work on that program. The final 
number was the F minor Piano Quartet of Prof. Georg 
Schumann, the conductor of the Berlin Singakedemie 
Chorus. The composer played the piano part of the musi- 
cianly work, of which I spoke at length when jt was first 
brought out by the Halir Quartet in Berlin a couple oi 
seasons ago. 

Between these instrumental numbers Miss Eva Less- 
mann, the gifted and pretty daughter of my colleague 
Otto Lessmann, sang songs by Fritz Vollbach and Max 
Schillings with a nice soprano voice and charming style 
of delivery. Vollbach’s are genuinely melodious lieder, 
of which I recommend specially the “Fruehlingslauten”’ 
to aspiring vocalists. Schillings’ “Eros im Becher’ was 
redemanded because of its bewitching musical setting of 
an equally as bewitching Anacreon poem. 
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The sixth and final orchestral concert of this music 
crowded meeting was made up of a heterogeneous pro- 
gram. Otto Taubmann’s excerpt from the “choral drama” 
“Saengerweihe” was unrecognizable, for it had been in 
sufficiently rehearsed and the composer is not a good 
conductor. My esteemed colleague from the Berlin 
Boersen Courier wrote an excellent mass, which was pro- 
duced at Dortmund with success, but the music drama 
seems to be somewhat out of his line. 

Humperdinck followed with a suite of five short tone 
pictures from his fairy tale opera “Dornroeschen.” It 
does not reach “Hansel und Gretel,” but it is pretty, 
innocuous and pleasing music. The composer-conductor 
was greeted with applause. 

Theodor Mueller-Reuter’s “Hackelberend’s (not Huc 
kleberry’s) Funeral,” for chorus and orchestra, brought 
upon the’ popular musikdirector showers of roses 
from his chorus and enthusiastic applause from the audi- 
ence, in which the orchestra joined with a fanfare. The 
treatment of the chorus is decidedly novel and effective 
in this work on modern lines. If the text is well trans- 
lated this composition will prove an attractive addition to 
the programs of some of the numerous American choral 
societies, to the conductors of which I can conscientiously 
recommend it. 

Likewise a “Chorus of the Dead,” a big setting of C. F 
Meyer’s sombre poem by the young Munich composer 
Fritz Neff. He is one of the promising men of the 
future. The part writing for mixed chorus is as excellent 
as the scoring of the orchestral accompaniment is 
effective. 

The violin concerto of E. Jaques-Dalcroze, of Geneva, 
was dwelt upon by me at length and with admiration for 
all but the final movement when it was first produced at 
the Swiss music festival last year. Then as now it was 
superbly performed by Marteau under the composer’s 
conductorship, and in Crefeld as well as at Geneva it was 
received with approval. 

Richard Strauss conducted Kunrad’s monologue and 
the adjoining love scene for orchestra from ‘Die 
Feuersnoth,”’ and was of course made much of. Gausche 
sang the solo excellently, but the excerpt for or- 
chestra was better performed under Paur in New York 
than under the composer here, for the difficult music had 
not been sufficiently rehearsed. 

Ernst H. Seyffardt, a native of Crefeld, scored a well 
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merited success with a scene and ballad for soprano solo, 
chorus and orchestra from his opera “The Bells of Plurs,” 
and the concert and festival closed befittingly with a 
rousing reproduction of Wagner's “Kaisermarsch.” 
= = 

The following is a complete list of the attending mem- 
bers of the Verein, which in number surpasses the attend- 
ance of the last three previous meetings: 


Ansorge, Conrad, Kerlin, Westend. 
Berliner, Dr. Arnold, Berlin, F. W. F. 
Bender, Dr. med. Arzt, Diisseldorf. 
Baussmann, Waldemar von, Dresden. 
Beines, Fri. Martha, Diisseldorf 
Bloem, Fri. Antonie, Wiesbaden. 
Bischoff, Hermann, Minchen. 
Bauer, Fritz, Berlin 

Bletzer, Fri. Margarethe, Baden-Baden. 
Beekum, Marie van, Berlin, W. 
Blank, Wilh., Professor, Berlin. 
Blank, Frau. Wilh., Berlin 
Brinkmann, Gustav, Witten. 

Berard, Fri. Helene, Bremen. 

Bille, Heinrich, Dortmund. 
Borchert, Kapellmeister, Magdeburg 
Blum, Georg, Nurnberg. 
Barmer-Zeitung, Barmen. 

Buths, Julius, Disseldorf. 

Corthum, Alwine, Krefeld. 
Cahn-Poft, Frau Clementine, Elberfeld. 
Diehl, Carl, Milheim-a-Ruher. 
Dalcroze, E. Jaques, Genfe. 
Dechert, H., Berlin. 

Emmerling, Julius, Frankfurt. 
Freund, Robert, Zurich. 

Frobenius, Stadbaurat, Wiesbaden 
Frobenius, Fri. Herta, Wiesbaden 
Floersheim, Otto, Berlin. 

Friedhoff, B., Lehrer, Witten a. d. Rufr. 
Fiedler, Max, Hamburg. 

Franz, Frau Ottilie, Dortmund. 
Gehlen, A., Zweibriicken. 

Gauschl, H. Kreusnach. 

Grosswald, Fri. Sonia, Gottingen. 
Grunsky, Dr. Karl, Stuttgart. 
Geller-Wolter, Frau Louise, Berlin. 
Gelbke, Hans, M. Gladbach. 
Hehmann, Max, Essen a. d. R. 
Hanel, Dr. Erich, Manchen. 
Hagemann, Dr. Karl, Essen ad. d. R. 
Hilgers, B., Diren. 

Hertz, Alfred, Breslau. 

Heuse, Marie, Paderborn. 

Hegar, Dr. Friedr., Zirich. 
Humperdink, Engelbert, Wannsee b-Berlin. 
Humperdink, Frau Professor, Wannsee b-Berlin. 
Hesse, Fri. Mary, Diisseldorf. 
Hesselmann, Fri, Louise, Bremen. 
Hertmanni, Frau Dr., Elberfeld. 
Hopfe, Carl, Barmen. 

Huttner, G., Dortmund. 

Hoesch, Frau Marie, Dortmund 
Hoesch, Erich, Dortmund. 

Haym, Dr. Hans, Elberfeld. 
Husemeyer, Frau Cons., Hamm. 
Husemeyer, Friedrich, Hamm. 
Hofzimmer, Ernst, Krefeld 

Halier, Prof. Karl, Berlin. 

Ibach, Max, Barmen. 

Juon, Paul, Berlin. 

Jauffen, Julius, Dortmund. 
Janetschek, Alois, Karlsbad. 
Josephson, Walter, Ginsburg. 
Josephson, Frau Walter, Ginsburg 
Klatte, Wilhelm, Berlin. 

Kaun, Hugo, Milwavkee. 

Kaun, Frau Hugo, Milwaukee. 
Kuhls, Fri. Agnes, Gottingen. 
Krause, E., Professor, Hamburg. 
Kettling, Fri. Else, Unna. 

Kdlchens, Antonie, Disseldorf. 
Kogel, Gustav F., Frankfurt. 
Kolthoff, Carl, Berlin. 

Kolnische Zeitung, Koln a-Rh. 
Kalthoff, Fri, Ottilie, Castrop. 

Keller, Adolf, Elberfeld. 

Kayser, Emil, Hagen a-W. 

Lessman, Otto, Charlottenburg. 
Lessmann, Frau Eva, Charlottenburg. 
Limbert, Dr. Fr., Dtisseldorf. 
Limbert, Frau Dr. Fr., Disseldori. 


Loritz, Joseph, Minchen. 

Louis, Dr. Rudolph, Minchen. 
Langs, Robert, Krefeld. 

Mont du Claire, Céln. 

Mez, Oscar, Freiburg. 

May, Fri. Helene, Wernigerode. 
Marsop, Dr. Paul, Minchen. 
Miller, Adolf, Berlin. 

Mohler, Gustav, Wien. 

Méskes, H., Coln a-Rh. 

Mikorey, Franz, Garwisch a-B. 
Meyer, Fri. Hedwig, Céin a-Rh. 
Marteau, Henri, Geni. 

Muller, Carl, New York. 

Nodnagel, Ernst Otto, Kénigsberg. 
Neuhaus, Edmund, Dortmund. 
Neifser, Dr. Professor, Breslau. 
Neff, Fritz, Mianchen. 

Nicodé, F. L., Langebruck. 
Nicodé, Frau F, L., Langebruck. 
Nievelt, Fri. Anna van, Wiesbaden. 
Neumark, Max, Bremen. 

Nohren, Gottlieb, Krefeld. 

Ophuls, Fri. Julie, Krefeld. 

Obrist, F. Aloys, Groptabarz. 
Ochs, Siegfried, Berlin. 

Pfohl, Ferdinand, Hamburg. 
Pfitzner, Hans, Berlin. 

Panzner, Carl, Bremen. 

Puchat, Max, Paderborn. 

Petersen, Frau Louise, Frankfurt a-M. 
Resnieck, Wiesbaden 

Rath, Felix vom, Minchen, 
Rasson, G., Bremen. u 

Rikoff, Max, Offenbach a-M. 
Roesch, Friedr., Berlin. 

Rettke, Otto, Krefeld. 

Reichert, Joh., Dresden. 
Réhrmeyer, Fri. Clara, Krefeld. 
Sandre, Fri. Martha, Berlin. 

Salter, Forbert, Strassburg a-E. 
Schirmer, Robert, Strassburg a-E. 
Schindler, Curt, Miinchen. 
Sengelhoff, Bernard, Reklinghausen. 
Seyffarth, Ernst, Klau. 

Seyffarth, Ernst H., Stuttgart. 
Sommer, Prof. Dr, H., Braunschweig. 
Suter, Hermann, Zirich-Enge. 
Schneider, H., Frankfurt a-M. 
Seibert, Willy, Kéln a-Rh. 

Seroff, Frau Valentine, Charlottenburg. 
Straube, Karl, Wesel. 

Schauseil, Fri. Wally, Disseldorf. 
Schutze, Arno, Recklinghausen. 
Schirach, Friedrich von, Minchen. 
Schirach, Frau Friedrich von, Miinchen 
Schillings, Max, Minchen. 
Schillings, Frau Max, Minchen. 
Schafer, Heinrich, Bremen. 

Starke, Gustav, Freiburg i-B. 
Sommer, Frau Professor, Braunschweig 
Simon, Dr. Paul, Leipsic. 
Schillings, Hans, Berlin. 

Schlotke, Julius, Bremen. 
Stavenhagen, Frau, Manchen 
Stoye, Paul, Crefeld. 

Stradal, Dr. Carl Edward, Teplitz i-B 
Trauner, Max, Frankfur a-M. 
rhuille, Ludwig, Minchen. 
Tillmann, Th., Elberfeld. 

Tillmann, Fri. Th., Elberfeld, 
Taubmann, Otto, Berlin. 
Taubmann, Frau Otto, Berlin. 
Uhl, Edmund, Wiesbaden. 

Uhl, Fri. Emma, Wiesbaden. 

Voss, F. W. Otto, Berlin. 

Weiss, Fri. Anna, Berlin. 
Winkelmann, Th., Magdeburg. 
Weinberg, Max, Costrop. 

Wolff, Dr. Victor, Kerlin. 
Woltereck, Fri, Marie, Hanover. 
Walter-Strauss, Frau, Basel. 
Waelde, Redakteur. 

Waechter, Oscar, Witten. 

Water, Kapellmeister, Wien. 

Witte, Kig. Musick, Essen a. a. R 
Weigmann, Friedr., Nirnberg. 
Wolfssohn, Henry and wife, New York 


= = 


A vocalist not mentioned in the above list but who was 
an attendant was Miss Relda, from San Francisco, and a 


performance not down upon the program was her sing 
ing of the “Lakmé” bell aria and a few other coloratura 
pieces with which the young American soprano seemed to 
delight a small audience, which under the routine manipu 
lation of Manager Henry Wolfsohn, of New York. gath 
ered after the chamber music matinec 


ee 


As the place for the next meeting of the Tonkuenstler 
Versammlung, Bale, in Switzerland, was selected 
Oo. F 


GERMAN VERSUS ENGLISH. 


44 HAMILTON GARDENS, j 
ST. JOHN'S WOOD, LONDON, N. W., > 
June 21, 1902. ) 





Editors The Musical Courier: 

ET me relate to you the latest and well-nigh incred 

ible instance of German Anglophobia. One of the 
best known lady vocalists in Berlin was engaged to sing 
at a charity concert, and among the songs she put down on 
the program was one composed by a certain Algernon 
Ashton. When, however, the time came for the concert to 
take place, this particular song was struck out, on the 
ground that it emanated from an Englishman! Could 
petty, childish and idiotic spite go further? And this all 
because we have been victorious in South Africa, and 
added another vast territory to our glorious and ever ex 
tending empire, the wonder and marvel of the world. The 
insane hatred and jealousy which the Germans show to 
ward England is really becoming quite ludicrous 
I am, sir, your very obediently, 

ALGERNON ASHTON 


Tus Waceavus Company, Music Pustisnens, i 
534 Suituriety S1., Prrrssurc, Pa., June 26, rgo2. | 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
N your issue of June 25 you quote an article (?) from 
the Pittsburg Dispatch entitled “Bandmaster Duss and 
the Gotham Critics,” with comments on same. 

It gives the writer great pleasure to compliment you on 
your masterful reply to that narrow and entirely uncalled 
for attack on Duss, and to state that musicians and the 
public in general of Pittsburg are unanimous in their de 
nunciation of that unaccountable Dispatch article, and one 
and all are proud of him, his band and his success. Mor 
power to him and to THe Musicat Courter. 

Very truly yours, J. A. Wattace 


Rive-King’s Recital at Warren, Pa. 


ME. JULIE RIVE-KING gave her second piano re- 
cital at Warren, Pa., at the home of Mrs. H, R 
McCalmont, Thursday evening, June 19. A distinguished 
company of musicians and social leaders heard her in a 
strong program, and all were delighted with her masterly 
playing. The following is taken from a local criticism: 

As this petite and polished woman rendered number after num 
ber, the technic of which usually requires the strength of a strong 
man to master, the marvel of it grew and compelled such admiration 
that one felt impelled to rise and shout “Bravo! you wonderful 
creature, from what abode have you strayed?” * * * 

During her long absence from the concert room Madame King 
has lost none of the vigor and dazzling brilliancy for which she is 
renowned, and she has gained in pathos, which better fits her to in 
terpret the works of those who like herself have suffered,-The 
Warren Evening Times, June 21, 1902. 


RS. E. POTTER FRISSELL, lately returned from 
Europe, after six years with Leschetizky, Sauer and 
Moszkowski, and leading musicians of Europe, is open for 
engagements. Ten years teacher, concertist, writer and 
lecturer on musical topics and history of music. Pupils 
prepared for a concert career. Address Tue Musica. Cor 
RIER, Or 530 Fifth avenue. 








Mme. Matia von Niessen-Stone 


MEZZO SOPRANO. 
VOCAL RECITALS——<= 
ia English, Freach, German, italien and Russian. 


For termsand dates address 
ALICE E. JOSEPH, 7a Hasever St., Leades, W., Eagiaad. 


Smith & Nixon 
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The Smith & Nixon Piano Mfg. Co, 


10-12 Bast Pourth Street, 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


FIA SLAM, 


Professeur de Chant. 


TECHNIQUE, STYLE, REPERTOIRE, 
OPERA, CONCERT. 
ED Direct Communication with European Managers. 
18 rue Bassano (Etoile), PARIS. 


Fletcher Music Method 


EVELYN A. FLETCHER-COPP, 
1225 Madison Avenue, New York. 
ROBERT 


HOSEA 


123 West 80th St, BARITONE. 
Or Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
181 East 17th St., New York. 
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| Go. SCHIRMER, 


35 Union Square, NEW YORK. 





For the period of July 1st to September Ist we 
make our usual offer of 


LIBRARY SETS 


OF MUSICAL WORKS 


at greatly reduced prices, 


Orders should be sent in as soon as possible, as the num- 
ber of sets on hand is limited. 

All volumes are bound in full cloth with gilt lettering, 
very attractive in appearance. 





SEND POR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 
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Thursday and Friday, June 26 and 27, the Euterpean 
Ladies’ Chorus, of Columbus, Ohio, held a bazaar with 
attractive musical features for the benefit of the club in 
the Goodale Street Auditorium. 

The directors of the Arion Musical Society, of Detroit, 
Mich., have after long deliberation concluded not to sell 
the old clubhouse, a building dear to the hearts of 
Detroiters interested in music and German education. 

Miss Rebecca Mackenzie, soprano, and Miss Clara 
Farrington, violinist, assisted the Rutgers College Glee 
Club at the commencement concert given at Ballantine's 
gymnasium, New Brunswick, N. J. George W. Wilmot 
conducted the program. 

Miss Mary A. Cook, U. S. Ackles, Mrs. Whipple, Miss 
Ida C. Stinson, Miss Allen, Miss Gertrude Lee, Mrs. Van 
Amburgh, Miss Lucy Lee, Miss Claflin, U. S. Allen, 
Charles J. Schultz, John F. Adams, George F. Humph- 
ries, Charles R. Swales, Andrew R. Mackenzie, John 
Robb and Miss Helen Ethel Matthewson assisted in the 
program of the last concert given by the Euterpe Club, 
of Detroit, Mich. 

The Polyphonic Society, of Harrisburg, Pa. gave a 
musical excursion to Mt. Holly Springs, Pa., on June 19. 
Those participating in the concert were: Director, T. J. 
Bell; accompanist, Miss Elizabeth Orth; Misses Verne Ma- 
gruder, Caroline Vork, Edna Bricker, Ada _ Leinbach, 
Lillia Wagner, Carrie Bohner, Dorothy Steele, Sallie 
Stouffer, Dollie Ibach, Mrs, Samuel Seymour, Mrs. Yin- 
ger, Scott Coble, Samuel Seymour, Mr. Yinger, Jacob 
Schnader, Ralph Martin, Ray Yinger, Mr. McElhoes. 

The Orpheon Club has been organized at Cohoes, N. 
Y., with the following officers and members: President, 
A. Gibeau; vice-president, Frederick Breault; secretary, 
Arthur Mochon; treasurer, J. T. Baillargeon; librarian, 
Peter Beaupre; director, N. P. Marcil. The members fol- 
low: Bassos—Joseph Simard, A. Gibeau, J. T. Baillar- 
geon, Arthur Bessette, J. Perrin, E. Lacasse, A. Baillar- 
geon, A. Mochon, R. Roulier, Frederick Breault, George 


Houle, L. N. Marcil, Frank Lavoie; N. Lefebvre, 


tenors—Peter Beaupre, IT. Ternett, L. Surpre- 
E. Roy, George Gibeau, A. Plant, 
Ricard, A. Boudreau; 
A. Lavigne, pastor 


pianist; 
nant, Joseph Chaquette, 
A. Thouin, Joseph Lefebvre, L. 
honorary president and chaplain, Rev. 
of the Sacred Heart Church. 

The People’s Singing Class, of Yonkers, N. Y., held its 
closing musicale on the evening of June 13 in the 
Woman’s Institute. The Woman's Institute orchestra 
assisted in the program. Frederick R. Barton conducted. 
Vocal solos were sung by William Elliott, Miss 
Lillian Reese, Amos Rylak, John Dalton, George Finger 
and Miss Bergman. Piano solos were played by Miss 
Nettie Trask, Miss Nonie Murphy and Miss Amelia 
Finger. The Misses Beers played a piano duet and Leo 
Seilke violin solos. 


The Ghintihena. Sennen. 
DWARD STRONG has been re-engaged for a sec- 
ond season at Chautauqua. During the past winter, 
both in the East and West, he has been invariably suc- 
cessful and has greatly strengthened and extended his 





* reputation as one of the best and most satisfactory singers 


now before the public. 

Chautauqua takes a new departure this year in present- 
ing on its great musical occasion a new oratorio by an 
American composer, the “Prodigal Son,” by Henry B. 
Vincent. The soloists will be Winifred Eggleston, Ada 
Sheffield, Edward Strong and Dr. Carl Dufft. Mrs. 
Sheffield is a contralto from the West. 

Perhaps the only young American singer .who ever 
sang in the Maurice Grau Opera Company without 
having studied elsewhere than in her native land is Miss 
Sarah King Peck, who will sing at Chautauqua this sam- 
mer. Sent for two days before a performance of “Das 
Rheingold” to sing the part of the first Rhine Daughter, 
she succeeded so well in pleasing the management on her 
first appearance that she was engaged for the same part 
for the rest of the season, singing in New York and Phila- 
delphia. 

Miss Elizabeth Blamere, who is to be one of the solo- 
ists at Chautauqua, is one of the leading young ~— 
of the West. 








E. A. Leopotp to Sau Jury 5.—E. A. Leopold, the sing- 
ing teacher of New Haven and Hartford, Conn., will sail 
for Europe July 5 on a steamer of the Dominion Line 
from Boston to Naples direct. Mr. Leopold will spend the 
remainder of the summer abroad, returning home some 
time in September. 





InpIANA Music TeAcHers’ Sitver JuBitee.—The Indiana 
Music Teachers’ Association held their silver jubilee meet- 
ing at Marion, Ind., June 24, 25, 26 and 27. 
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Julius Simonson has been re-engaged as conductor of 
the orchestra at the Hotel Kaaterskill in the Catskills. 

Gustavus Johnson, for seven years director of music at 
Stanley Hall, Minneapolis, has resigned, in order to de 
vote all his time to his own school 

A. Francken, of 142 Hooper street, Brooklyn, is another 
musician who will spend the summer in the White Moun 
Francken will be accompanied by Mrs 
occupy apartments at Twin 


tains. Mr. 
Francken, and they will 
Mountain House. 

A song recital was given in the First M. E. Church. 
Fargo, N. Dak., under the direction of Mrs. Grace Lincoln 
Burnham, on June 13. Miss Minnie Carpenter, violinist 
assisted the quartet, which included Mrs. Burnham, Mrs 
E. C. Wheeler, Dr. Putnam and Arthur Nickles. 

Edward Barrow, tenor; Miss Marion Tompkins, of 
Newark, N. Y., pupil cf Miss Emma Thursby; Duryea 
Bensel, baritone; Miss Alice Post, reader; and Master 
Ernest Thibault, pianist, appeared at the concert given at 
Halcyon Hall, Millbrook, N. Y., Saturday evening. 
June 21. 

Herbert Lee Hover gave the graduation recital at the 
Conservatory of Music, Drury College, Springfield, Mo., 
at Stone Chapel, on June 10. Mr. Hoover played works 


by Beethoven, Chopin, Schubert, Rubinstein, Liszt and 
Godard. Miss Laura Lee Patrick, soprano, sang “My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” from Saint-Saéns’ “Samson 


and Delilah.” 

Society in Middletown, N. Y., attended a musicale Fri- 
day evening, June 20, at the residence of Mrs. Byron Mor- 
gan, Wickham and Linden avenues, given by Frank H. 
Mather, pianist; Mrs. H. D. Blauvelt, vocalist; Harry M 
Dunham, vocalist; J. Torrey, violinist; W. L. Mitchell, 
‘cellist, and the Rev. D. J. Evans, reader. 

A good musical program was given in connection with 
the graduation exercises of the Derby (Conn.) High 
School, under the direction of R. A. H. Clarke. The 
chorus, which seeemed well balanced and sang musically, 
was heard in “The Ironfounders,” and “The Watch 
word,” by Pinsuti; “The Fisher Boy,” by West; “The 
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Miss MARY TRACY, Regular Accompanist. 
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SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL, 203 Michigan 
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Season at 


CHAUTAUQUA. 


INTERPRETATION AND ANALYSIS CLASSES A SPECIALTY. 


Ave., CHICAGO. 


Recitals, are 
Address CHAS. R. BAKER, Fine Arts Bidg., CHICAGO. 





Teacher of Tone Production. od = Sherwood Concerts and Lecture 
> te ta lla ALLEN SPENCER, 
EARL R. DRAKE, PIANIST. Concerts, Recitals. 
VIOLIN VIRTUOSO. Address: § KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO. 





TEACHER. 
Studio: sos Handel Hall, Chicago. 


Frederick 


KARLETON HACKETT, 
Teacher of Singing, 


THE SPIERING QUARTET, 


722, 724, 725 Pine Arts Bulldiag, Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO. 





Kimball Hall, Chicago. 





WARREN, 


Chicago Auditorium Conservatory. ae 





MARY MANNING. 


Dramatic Readings, Lecture Recitals, Mis- 
cellaneous Programs. 


MARY WOOD CHASE, 


PIANO VIRTUOSA 





Address all communications to 
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Teaching. 
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Management FREDERIC JOHN MAGUIRE, 
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Concerts, Wagner Recitals. 
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Lost Chord,” by Sullivan, and “A Spring Song,” by 
Nentwieh. 

Leslie Weston and his pupils gave a musicale June 17 at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Rhodes, 2 South Beek- 
man street, Plattsburg, N. Y. An excellent program was 
interpreted by Miss Mabel Stower, Frank Buckley, Miss 
Bearn, Leah Mendelssohn, Bertha Mendelssohn, Miss Lot 
tie Webb, Miss Caroline Stower and Mrs. Rhodes, the 
hostess of the evening. 

Commencement week at the Brazelton Conservatory of 
Music, Ashland, Wis., began Saturday evening, June 14, 
with a concert in the First M. E. Church, by Emil Lieb- 
ling, assisted by Mrs. Mary Sage-Brazelton, soprano; Ed- 
gar A. Brazelton, pianist; Mrs. E. F. Gleason, pianist, 
and Harriet Buckles, pianist. After the concert a recep- 
tion was held in the Conservatory Hall in honor of Mr. 
Liebling. The commencement recital was given Friday 
evening, June 20, and the program was given by the fol 








ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHIGAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE. 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


The Largest and Most Compléte Institution of Musical 
Learning in America. 


COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 MICHIGAN BLVD., 
The finest structure in existence devoted exclusively te a 


Musical College. 
SCHOOL OF Mi USIC ELOCUTION, 
ACTING, ORATORY, 
LANGUAGES. 





BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS. 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, DR. LOUIS FALK, 
HANS VON SCHILLER, WILLAM CASTLE, 
BERNARD LISTEMANN, S. E. JACOBSOHN, 
RUDOLPH GANZ, CHARLES GAUTHIER 
HERMAN DEVRIES, FELIX BOROWSKI. 
HART CONWAY, Directer School of Acting. 


. Catalogue Mailed Free. 


mata vocal and instrumental pupils: Frank Holston, 
Martha Lathrop, Madge Loranger, Anna Holston, Emma 
Tarbox, Myrtle Withers, Hallie Carlin, Reine Lang, Ma- 
bel Bailey, Rosamond Lamoreux, Mabel Pederson, Mrs. 
Gleason, Mrs. Thomas Griffith, D. W. van Vleck, Josie 
Potter, Miss Mary Luxmore, Mrs. T. E. Lieby, Miss Har- 
riet Buckles and Mr. Brazelton. The Liebling gold medal 
was presented to Miss Buckles. 

Miss Carrie J. Roff and her pupils, assisted by Miss M. 
Elizabeth Stickney, vocalist, gave a concert in the chapel 
of Emmanuel Reformed Church, Newark, N. J., Thursday 
evening, June 12. Compositions by Clementi, Schumann, 
Schiitt, Richard Strauss, Mozart, Lassen, Schubert, Saint- 
Saéns, Sinding and Raff were performed by Marguerite 
Holt, Miss Mary Fitzgerald, Miss Bertha Glasby, Miss 
Laura Stucky, Miss Wendover, Mrs. King and Miss Roff. 

Tuesday evening, June 17, the pupils of Robert Weis- 
bach, of Tacoma, Wash., gave a musicale at the residence 
of Mrs. A. W. Martin, 409 North E street. Miss Louise 
Deney, soprano, and Mrs. C. F. L. Smith, pianist, assist 
ed. Piano numbers were pleasingly performed by Miss 
Dora Sauvageot, Miss Marilla Bruce, Miss Lee Tour- 
ville, Miss Winifred Warner, Miss Lucile Bradley and the 
hostess, Mrs. Martin. Mrs. Martin was formerly Miss 
Frothingham, of Boston, and for many years a pupil of 
Arthur Foote. 

A program of ten numbers was given at the eleventh 
annual concert of the Sickner Conservatory of Music, 
Wichita, Kan., in the First Presbyterian Church, of 
Wichita, June 3. Piano, violin, mandolin and vocal se- 
lections were contributed by these talented students: Her- 
bert Hatfield, Miss Ada Sickner, Miss Winnie Barnes, 
Miss Laura A. Sickner, Miss Bessie Smith, Miss May 
Clark, Miss Fannie Leighton and Miss Mary Findley. A 
string quartet from the Sickner Conservatory Orchestra, 
composed of Misses Laura and Mable Sickner, Indus Hol- 
lingsworth and Vesta Charlton, played the opening and 
closing numbers. 

Mrs. Mary Ella Grout, soprano, and Loyal Phillips 
Shawe, baritone, assisted the piano pupils of Newell L. 
Wilbur, at their annual recital, Friday, June 20, in _the— 








music rooms of Butler's Exchange, Providence, R. I. 
These are the pupils who gave the program: Miss Sadie 
Goldberg, Miss Edith King, Miss Bertha L. Goldberg, Miss 
Lillian Quinn, Harry G. Carpenter, Miss Helen A. Scott, 
Miss Grace E. Littell, Walter A. Carr, Miss Dorothea A. 
Scott, Miss Brown and Mr. Wilbur 

C. F. Thomsen’s piano class gave a recital June 17 at the 
home of A. L. McCulloch, Fifteenth avenue and Thirty- 
first street, Paterson, N. J. Miss Ella Force, a local singer, 
assisted in the program. The young pianists who appeared 
were: Oscar Secbass, Ralph Fischer, Hazel Ryan, John 
Croker, Florence Muzzy, Lottie McCulloch, Madge Heath, 
Mollie Parker, Edith Bruckman, Lenore Schlaepfer, Edith 
Ryman, Jean McWilliams, Viola Braecklein, Marjory 
Piaget, Josephine Milson, Donald Thomsen, Agnes Hal 
dane, Roy Hopper, Mary Kane, Frank Sykes, Raymond 
Thomsen, Florence Brown, Florence Conant, Florence 
Dunning, Blanche van Houten and Fulton Stagg. 

The pupils of the Misses Hooker, 1171 East Grand street, 
Elizabeth, N. J., gave their annual recitals Friday and Sat- 
urday evenings, June 13 and 14. Friday evening the pupils 
were assisted by a quartet composed of Miss Elizabeth 
Hooker, Miss Butler, Mr. Shreve and Mr. Hooley, which 
added greatly to the pleasure of the evening. Saturday 
evening Matthew and James Rollinson played violin and 
piano duets, and Miss Hooker sang. The names upon the 
program were: The Misses May Aljoe, Susie Ettenger, 
Henrietta Emmet, Amelia Daube, Florence Pullen, Anna 
Grassmann, Edith Bryant, Lizzie Bingham, Lizzie Buehler, 
Mary Neafsy, Fannie Roolvink, Florence Strauss, Mattie 
Stimson, Adele Stimson, Cecilia Bell Rusgsum, Marguerite 
Williams, Daisy Littell, Ella Reeves, Jessie Stevens, Anna 
Schwab, Inez Lambert, Mary Newsome, Eva Heitmann, 
Florence Shairy, Marie Fountain, Mabel Horning, Maggie 
Boehm, Grace Leach, Janie Plum, Lulu Chesney, Olive 
Chesney, Marguerite Chesney, Elsie Madden, Pauline Mad- 
den, Anna Springer, Irene Smith, Marie Moohan, Helen 
Brokaw, Elsie McNeeley, Beatrice McNeeley, Evelyn Me- 
Candless, Ethel Saunders, Marie Marr, Emily Jones, Han- 
nah Merrall, Charlie Bauer, Walter Brokaw, Fred Cook, 
_Charlie Cook, Freddie Grassmann, Clarence Springer, Ed- 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








die Marr, Matthew Robinson, Vernon Vivian, Willie 


Zeitz and Nellie Fisher. 

The seventh annual closing recital of the Venino Piano- 
forte School, at Spokane, Wash., was given in Vincent 
M. E. Church, Spokane, Tuesday evening, June 24. The 
following pupils played at the recital: Miss Maud Draper, 
Miss Estelie Selfridge, Hazel Brickell, Miss Frances 
Kloeckenr, Miss Mabel Spencer, Miss Frances Yount, Miss 
Edna Wells, Miss Ruth Churchill, Miss Leta Posey and 
Miss Rhea Davis. Mr. Venino himself played the second 
piano parts. Here are the names of the pupils who con- 
stitute the class of 1901-1902: Miss Maud Draper, Miss 
Gladys Fritter, Miss Marguerite Crane, Miss Grace Raw- 
lins, Miss Ethel McCarthy, Miss Katheryn Ford, Miss 
Edna Wells, Miss Ruth Churchill, Miss Frances Kloeck- 
ner, Miss Alma Marshall, Miss Estelle Selfridge, Miss 
Theo Root, Miss Florence Wright, Miss Leta Posey, Miss 
Pearl Heidinger, Miss Pansy Olney, Miss Ida Green, Miss 
Nadine Cook, Miss Isa Collins, Miss Ruby Marble, Miss 
Catherine Luhn, Miss Mabel Spencer, Miss Mabel God- 
dard, Miss Francie Yount, Miss Zula Walser, Miss Ferne 
Fleming, Miss Lucile Arant, Miss Luella Hoppe, Miss 
Gertrude Sweeny, Miss Maud Wadsworth, Miss Rhea 
Davis, Miss Augusta Green, Miss Madeline Morrison, Miss 
Ruth Mathews, Miss Mary Vetter, Miss Mabel Ford, Miss 
Elsie Katz, Miss Bartroff, Miss Hazel Brickell, Miss 
Martha Dupuy, Miss May Rosenhaupt, Josephine Reddin, 
Margaret Reddin, Florence Reddin, Willie Hoppe, Laura 
Hoppe, Leta Burch, Ruth Avery, Verral Smith, Zoe Smith, 
Lillian Blakeslee, Edith Brownlee, Margaret Wilkins, 
Wynifred Irish, Margaret Hayward, Hazel Jones, Ruth 
Miller, Eniory Brickell, Hazel Grinnell, Hazel Chant, Crys- 
tal Chant, Marion Owen, Hildred Siegel, Marie Hayward, 
Vera Toklas, Mrs. Griggs, Mrs. Fransioli, Mrs, Harrison, 
Mrs. Clara Glass, Mrs. Benham and Mrs. Sorg. 








MRS. HAZARD’S JUNE MUSICALE. 


RS, ELIZABETH HAZARD, the soprano, gave a 
musicale in her charming apartment in Ardsley 

Hall, overlooking Central Park, last Wednesday evening. 
June 25. The playing of Arthur Voorhis, the concert 
pianist, was a feature of the program. Always a musical 
and sympathetic performer, Mr. Voorhis has advanced 
as an interpreter of the works of composers whom the 
mere technician sometimes fails to comprehend, That 
Mr. Voorhis does comprehend was apparent to all of 
Mrs. Hazard’s guests, a company composed entirely of 
musical, artistic and literary people. Mr. Voorhis im- 
pressed the knowing with his superb performance vi 
Chopin's ballads in A flat and Schumann s “ Nachtstiicke.”’ 
In somewhat lighter vein he played by request Men- 
delssohn’s “Spring Song,” a barcarolle by Moszkowski, 
and his own dainty gavotte. Mr. Voorhis later inter- 


_ested the musical people present by improvising on some 


Chopin themes and the accompaniments which he 


played for the singers. 

Henry Russell, a portrait painter of advancing promi- 
nence, sang the prologue from “Pagliacci” in a way quite 
remarkable for an amateur, Mr. Russell, who has now an 
art studio in New York, makes singing his recreation. 
During his long sojourn in Paris he pursued his vocal 
studies with Delle Sedie, and that distinguished teacher 
did much to train what is naturally a vibrant, true and 
manly baritone. In his general appearance and in his 
singing. Mr, Russell recalls that favorite baritone Giu- 
seppe Campanari. Harold Fulton Knight, a young 
New Yorker, also a baritone and pupil of Francis Fischer 
Powers, sang two songs by Frances Allitsen, “Love is a 
Bubble” and “Since We Parted,” and greatly pleased all 
with his fine voice and method. It remained for the 
hostess with her beautiful voice to sing the songs from 
her extended repertory, which her guests called for one 
after another. The list included “Night Thought,” by 
Cornelius; “Violets,” by Woodman; “The Sweetest 
Blower that Blows,” Hawley; “Dawn Gentle Flower,” by 
W. Sterndale-Bennett, and “The Pussy-Willow,” by 
Albert Mildenberg. 

L. A. Southwick, the well-known painter; Mme. O. L. 
Carre and Mrs, William Roome were among Mrs, Haz- 
ard’s guests, 


BuancHAgp-Hampton Nuprtiats.—Frederick Woodward 
Blanchard, THe Musicat Courter representative at Los 
Angeles, Cal., was married on Wednesday, June 18, to 
Miss Grace Hampton, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ellis 
Clark Hampton, of Hollywood, Cal. Mr. and Mrs. 
Blanchard will make an extended tour, and on their re- 
turn will be “at home” to their friends at 1324 Arnold 
street, Los Angeles, after September 1. 





Rupotr Kinc.—Mrs. Ethel Barton Norris, pianist and 
assistant to Rudolf King, of Kansas City, met with pro- 
nounced success at the concert of the State Music Teach- 
ers’ Association in Springfield, Mo., on June 19. She 
played the Ballade in form of Variations on a Norwegian 
Melody,*by Grieg, and her finished performance was much 
praised. 











Biancuarp Art Buitpine, , 
Los Ancetes, Cal., June 20, 1902. ( 
OTWITHSTANDING the counter attraction of 
one of the most spectacular fires ever witnessed 
in Los Angeles, raging but six blocks away, a 
large audience assembled at Simpson Auditorium Tues- 
day evening to listen to the organ recital given by pupils 
of Frank H. Colby. As evidenced in their selections and 
in the efficiency of their work, most of the participants in 
the rather exacting program: were well advanced in the art 
of organ playing and made the occasion a pleasurable one 
to the listener for its own intrinsic worth, aside from con- 
siderations of personal interest in the performers. While 
others might also be singled out for special mention, the 
clever work of Miss Estelle Miller, especially in view of 
the fact that the talented young woman is without her 
sight, was notably excellent. She played Lemmens’ bril- 
liant “Sonate Pontificale,” in which the demands for skill- 
ful registration and clean cut work were most admirably 
met and elicited an appreciative response from the audi- 
ence. The program included, besides the Lemmens So- 
nata, Mendelssohn's Second Sonata, Merkel’s E minor 
Fantaisie, the “Tannhauser March,” Dubois’ “March of 
the Magi,” and compositions by Guilmant, Wely, Foote, 
Lemaigre, Deshayes and Rink. Among the participants 
were Mrs. Florence Eaker, Mrs. Benjamin P. White, Mrs. 
Florence Peet Williams, Miss Ada Showalter, Miss Es- 
telle Miller, Miss Frances Close, Miss Grace Fletcher and 
Fred Groton. The recital was the seventh given at Simp- 
son Auditorium by pupils of Mr. Colby and proved an 
added testimony to the high standard of pedagogic work 
done by some of our Los Angeles musicians. 


ee 


One of the most largely attended recitals of the season 
was that given by the vocal pupils of Miss Jennie Winston 
at Blanchard Hall on June 12. The affair brought to no- 
tice a number of good voices, three at least, those of the 
Misses Kathrine Powell, Zoe Barnett and Grace Smith, 
being of much promise. Two especially well received 
numbers were the songs by Conrad Crookshank, a de- 
cidedly pleasing voiced tenor, and William Hancock, a 
basso with possibilities of an exceptional sort. The work 
of the students reflected credit on their teacher. 
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Miss Mary O’Donoughue, an’ enthusiastic teacher, much 
in favor here, and one especially successful with a large 
class of young piano students, has recently given two suc- 
cessful pupils’ recitals, one by junior pupils at Blanchard 
Hail, June 14, and the other by her more advanced pupils, 
June 109, at the same place. The candidates for pianistic 
honors were each and all the recipients of much applause, 
and flowers in abundance, and their work was plain evi- 
dence of the intelligent care taken in their artistic guid- 
ance. The list of pupils participating is a long one, too 
long to be crowded into this liniited space. 
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Students of the College of Music appeared in a concert 
at Simpson Auditorium Monday evening, June 9, the oc- 
casion being one of the commencement exercises of the 
University of Southern California. Three members. of the 
class of ’02, Miss Kate Condit, organ; Miss Miriam Wors- 
wick, piano, and Erwin H. Miller, vocal, were among the 
performers who presented a pleasing and well presented 


program. The instructors were W. F. Skecle, piano and 


organ, and Fred Bacon, vocal. 
eS €& 

The Congregational Orchestra closed its season’s work 
with a successful concert at Blanchard Hall June 6, 
Charles A. Bowes, baritone, and Mrs. Bellman, soprano, 
assisting as soloists. This amateur organization has been 
doing progressive and very creditable work under the 
direction of William Mead, and stands at the head of local 
amateur musical societies. It is in good demand for pop- 
ular concert work, and its repertory includes the better 
class of popular music and the easier classics, 

Among other recitals given recently which your corre- 
spondent could not attend were those by violin pupils of 
George T. Grosser June 5; by Miss Anna Spar Henry, a 
talented young violin pupil of Edwin H. Clark, June a, 
and by the piano pupils of Miss Maud Ayres June 19. 
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Manager Fred W. Blanchard is arranging to secure a 
large chorus for the rendering of some of the larger 
choral works at the Long Beach Chautauqua this sum- 
mer, the musical direction of which will be under Proi 
Fred Bacon, of the University of Southern California. 
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A pleasing affair was the informal reception held by 
Miss Mary O’Donoughue and Miss Jennie Winston at the 
parlors of the Blanchard Art Building Thursday evening 
in honor of Miss Jirah D. Cole, formerly a resident of 
Los Angeles and one of the most prominent factors in the 
musical development of this community. Among enjoya- 
ble contributions to an impromptu program were songs 
by Miss Winston, Mrs. Jennie Roth Hamilton, Mrs. Frank 
H. Colby, Mrs. Minnie Hance Owens, Miss Ebbert and 
the Euterpean Quartet. 
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Frederick W. Blanchard, of this city, and Miss Grace 
Hampton, of Hollywood, were married at the home of the 
bride’s parents Wednesday afternoon, June 18. Mr 
Blanchard has for years been closely identifie@ with the 
musical life of this city and California, having managed 
both singly, and later in association with Mr. Venter, some 
of the most important musical organizations ever brought 
to the coast. The bride is an accomplished and handsome 
young woman, the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ellis Clark 
Hampton. Mr. and Mrs. Blanchard are taking an extend 
ed wedding trip in the North. 


Amy Murray in Scotland. 


ISS AMY MURRAY, who has been touring most 
successfully in Canada and the States, is once 
more in this country. Miss Murray, as on her former visi, 
is making Stirling her headquarters, and she intends gi ’- 
ing a recital here this month. Those who remember her 
charming entertainment given under the auspices of the 
S. U. Y. M. C. A. will be glad of the opportunity of hear- 
ing her again, and those who have not heard her will, I 
am sure, be delighted when they do. Miss Murray’s songs 
are all Scotch, and the wonderful variety and range of sub 
jects she touches in one program is proof of the width and 
depth of the vein she has made so fully her own. Chas. 
Edmund Wark, the Canadian pianist, who has made a 
considerable success at home, accompanies Miss Murray on 
this visit, and will act as her pianist at all the concerts she 
intends giving on this side.”—Stirling Journal and Adver 
tiser, June 13, 1902. 








Madame Blauvelt to Spend the Summer Here. 
ME. LILLIAN BLAUVELT returned to New York 
last Tuesday, June 24, on the steamer Kronprinz 
Wilhelm. She will spend her vacation in this country 
While in London this distinguished American soprano sang 
at the great Coronation concert given at Albert Hall June 
11, for the benefit of the King Edward Hospital Fund 
In September Madame Blauvelt will sail again for England 
and begin her tour of Great Britain. She has been en- 
gaged for the Cardiff Festival, week of October 6 to 11, 
and the Norwich Festival, to be held October 20 to 25. 








Vittorio Carpi. 
HE well-known vocal instructor M. Vittorio 
has moved to his new residence at 572 Park avenue, 
between Sixty-second and Sixty-third streets, where also 
Mr. Carpi’s studio hereafter will be. A summer course of 
instruction is in progress, and many amateurs, artists and 
teachers are availing themselves of Mr. Carpi’s experience 


Carpi 


and great ability. 
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PARIS, JUNE 2!i, 1902. 


OW that the Festival Lyrique, which consisted in 
producing two works of such magnitude as “Die 
Gétterdammerung” and “Tristan und Isolde,” 1s 

over, I should think that Alfred Cortot finds that the lot 

of the operatic impresario, like that of the policeman, is 
not a happy one. The difficulties of this undertaking were, 
of course, enormous. To get together a company of solo- 
ists, instrumentalists, choristers, &c., from, as it were, the 
four quarters of the globe, rehearse and form them, was a 
task that would have made many a more experienced man- 
ager shrink. The critic, C. Joly, said yesterday: “The 
theatre itself (Chateau d’Eau) had to be entirely changed, 
the auditorium as well as the stage. And what unwilling- 
ness was exhibited was shown by some of the heads of 
different departments at often the last moment! One of 

these refused to place the electricity needed, although a 

large outlay had been expended on the lighting, because a 

former director had neglected to pay a previous account 

incurred. Performances were sometimes at the mercy of 
the late arrival of a train from Frankfort, or the boat from 

London. They were also compromised by sudden indispo- 

sitions, like the one in which a tenor, who had shown him- 

self remarkable at the rehearsals, became so suddenly 
hoarse that he was compelled to mimic the last act of 

‘Gotterdammerung,’ and went home to lay up with an 

attack of pulmonary congestion.” 

As a result of a sudden indisposition on the part of 
Marie Brema, the first performance of “Tristan” had to be 
postponed, and “Gétterdimmerung” given, with Litvinne 
as Isolde. There were also difficulties with the tenor’ van 
Dyck, which led to a great deal of newspaper controversy. 
Altogether, the directors of this enterprise must be heart- 
ily glad that the season is over. 
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Jean de Reszké, having sung “Lohengrin” several times 
at the Opéra, has left for Poland. He will return next 
October, and will—I have it on good authority—sing in 
and also the role of Orpheus in Gluck’s opera 





“Pagliacci,” 
This part, although sung by a contralto, was originally 
written, I believe, for a tenor, and was submitted to sev- 
eral modifications to suit Mme. Pauline Viardot-Garcia. 
Unless I am mistaken, Orpheus was sung at the Opéra by 
the once famous tenor, Adolphe Nourrit, who committed 
suicide after the great success of his rival, Duprez, as 
Arnold in “Guillaume Tell.” 

The next novelties at the Opéra will be a revival of 








“Don Giovanni,” with the bass singer Delmar in the title 
role, although I need hardly say the music is written for a 
baritone. Bréval, who has been re-engaged at the Opéra, 
will sing Donna Anna. 

Then will come a revival of Reyer’s opera, “La Statue,” 
followed by a new ballet pantomime, “Bacchus,” composed 
by Alphonse Duvernoy. The scenario of “Bacchus” is 
taken from an opera by Mermet, who wrote both words 
and music. The part of Bacchus will be played by Mlle. 
Louise Mante, but then this Bacchus is supposed not to 
be Silenus, but the Indian god of youth and beauty, who 
inspired so many painters of the Renaissance period with 
ideas for many of their most celebrated works. 
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Although the season of concerts is over a song recital 
by Theo. Bjérksten at the Salle Pleyel deserves more than 
a passing mention. This excellent artist and teacher, so 
well known and justly admired in these dual capacities on 
both sides of the Atlantic, has been spending several 
months in Europe, he tells me, to recover his health im 
paired by overwork. This concert was a great artistic 
success and remarkable for the diversity and erudition dis 
played in its arrangement. A group of songs in German, 
some of the older and little known French chansons of 
Méhul, Gretry, &c.; the modern writers, Delibes, Widor, 
Bemberg, with Neapolitan songs and a group of Swedish 
songs, surely made up a program eclectic enough to please 
all tastes. This excellent artist was the recipient of many 
flattering eulogiums from a distinguished audience, in- 
cluding Maurel and other singers of note, as well as the 
commendations of the best Parisian music critics. 

De VALMouR 





CABLEGRAM. 
LONDON, JUNE 28, 1902. 
Musical Courier, New York: 
DA CROSSLEY, the leading English contralto, has 
been engaged for a spring tour in America for 
1903 by Loudon G. Charlton. CHESTER. 





TRABADELO, PARIS. 


DE TRABADELO, the celebrated professor of 

e Singing in Paris, will leave on July 10 for San 

Sebastian, and will remain there till the first days of Sep- 
tember. 

Everybody knows that M. de Trabadelo is the busiest 
professor in Paris, and consequently no one will be sur- 
prised to learn that even during the summer months sev- 
eral of his best pupils follow him to his summer residence 
in order not to lose time and to profit, by the seashore, by 
his valuable lessons. 

Among the favorite pupils of M. de Trabadelo who will 
enjoy the privilege of continuing their studies at San 
Sebastian is Miss Martha Miner, the delightful soprano, 
whose success is well known in New York. The voice of 
Miss Miner has become through the lessons she has re 
ceived from the maestro one of the most beautiful in 
the world, and reminds one of Melba. M. de Trabadelo 
hopes to make a “grande étoile” of her. 

Another highly promising pupil who follows his pro 
fessor to San Sebastian is Tom Richards, of Colorado 
His beautiful baritone voice, rich in quality and quantity, 
which he uses most artistically, has made a great sensation, 
and M. de Trabadelo hopes to obtain him an engagement 
at the Paris Opéra. 


Lamond and Boston Symphony. 


CABLEGRAM has been received announcing that Mr 

Gericke has engaged Frederic Lamond, the pianist, 

for the Boston Symphony Orchestra concerts in New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, November 4, 5 and 6. 


$9939990902. 








European ‘Rotes. 




















A traveling opera company from Stuttgart has opened 
a month’s season in Berlin. 
eS & 
“L’Arlesienne” had great success at its Vienna produc- 
tion recently. Eduard Colonne conducted the Bizet music, 
and had to repeat several numbers. 
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In the garden of the Johann Strauss villa, at Ischl; a 
monument to Brahms has been unveiled. Is this the first 
monument ever erected to the memory of Brahms? 

ce + 

At Pyrmont a Tschaikowsky festival is being held. The 
proceeds of it are to be devoted to a monument to Lore: 
ing. 
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It is reported that Massenet is at work on a new opera 
to a libretto by Francois de Croisset, taken from his much 
discussed play “Cherubin,” which was withdrawn from the 
Comédie. 
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A lodge of Free Masons consisting solely of musicians 
has been founded in London. We wonder if the members 
retain the privilege of making disagreeable remarks about 
each other’s compositions 
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The Government has awarded the Finnish composer 
Sibelius 1,500 marks, and Jarnefeldt 1,000 marks as re- 
ward, and “to cheer them up.” Other governments should 
acquire this habit rapidly. 
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A brave composer, Victor Hollander, has set “Trilby” 
to music, and the opera is to have performance at Berlin 
Why does not someone write an opera to Doctor John 
son’s Dictionary? Certainly if Wagner had lived long 
enough he would have set the entire Bible to music. 
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In connection with the Royal Opera House there is to 
be a school of opera chorus opened in Berlin this fall. 
Richard Strauss and Carl Muck are to be among the 
judges of applicants, while Wegener, Rudel, Marion Alma 
and Emil Burwia constitute the staff of instructors in the 
various branches. 
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At the Berlin Opera House Gerlach’s “Matteo Falcone” 
was produced with no success to speak of. From certain 
quarters comes a well directed complaint that between its 
traveling conductors and the studying of new operas the 
Berlin Opera House is wasting its forces This stand 
seems well taken, especially as the repertory of the above 
named institution lacks all the operas of Gluck, of Marsch- 
ner; Weber's “Euryanthe” and “Oberon”; to say nothing 
of “Otello” and “Falstaff.” 


KALTENBORN SUMMER CONCERTS. 
T the Circle Auditorium last Saturday evening Franz 
Kaltenborn began his season of orchestral concerts 
for the summer. A large audience assembled at the new 
quarters. There are many music lovers in town during 
the summer, and both this and the Duss enterprises should 
be successful. 








MOODY-MANNERS OPERA COMPANIES, L®: 
Pounded 1897. 


«€ | 93 Company is the largest _ lish Opera Company 
— . hat has ever toured Great Britain. 


‘459s Company is the same as *“*”’’ Company in 
B = everything, except in numbers 


Next season commences at Covent Garden Opera House Aug. 25th 
Everyone concerned in English Grand Opera write in. 


44 Berwick Street, Oxford Street, LONDON, W. 


BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Directer. 


1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, 


HERBERT Opera, Oratprie, Concert Recitals. 


WITHERSPOON 


o—_ BASS-—_—__? 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address 
Residence Studio: The Hetherington, 571 Park Ave., New York. 











JOSEPHINE S. 


CONTRALTO. 
s 


ADDRESS 


104 West 58th St., NEW YORK, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of J hine 8S, , contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, contralto; Ma ~ Pasquali, soprano; Sara 
Anderson, soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann. s»prano; Mme. 
Marie Rappold, v. rano; Elsa Marshal!, soprano; John 
Young, tenor on Rains. basso ; Joseph Ss. Baern- 
stein, 22880; Heari G. Scott, basso, and other prominent 
singers now before the public. Will resume teaching 
September 15. 


Stupio: 51 East BAth Stereos. NEW YORK. 


ELEPHONE: 34561797 











JACOBY 





Che American Institute of Applied iMusic. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
212 WEST 68rn ST., NEW YORK. 
Paculty and Examiners include William Baoea. 


Ross Parsons, Harry Rowe rood oe Cc. Aaa! 


Ambrose, Orton Bradley, Lillian --tA, red D. 
Wickes, a "Kate 8. Coensse. Lira Delhase- Wickes, Wm. F. 
Sherman, McCall Lanham, etc., ete. 
Voice Department in charge of TOM KARL. 
The residence department furnishes a refined and quiet home. 
For information address KATE 5S. CHITTENDEN, Dean. 


HOLMES GOWPER 


T&n oR" 
Address Kimball Hell or Bureas of Fine Arts, CHICAGO. 


J. FREO—=> 


WOLLE, 


hice ORGANIST. 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., New York | 
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Saw Frawcisco, June 23, 1902. 
HE warm weather is fairly upon us and many 
of our professional people are already located 
in summer resorts, resting from the season’s 
labors and hoarding renewed strength for an- 
other season’s work. James Hamilton Howe 
and Mrs. Howe have departed for Pacific 
Grove, Monterey, to open the summer school of music and 
combine business with pleasure, and I note the name of 
Harry H. Barnhart in connection with this season’s fac- 
ulty. Sir Henry Heyman has gone to visit some friends 
in the mountains, where he will spend his regular sum- 
mer vacation. Mr. and Mrs. Campbell and Madame Rose- 
wald are in Europe, the Bollingers spending their honey- 
moon in the Santa Cruz Mountains—an ideal spot to dream 
away a summer vacation, and, by the way, their cards 
state that they take up their residence on their return in 
picturesque Sausalito. The von Meyerincks are still here 
and gave a most interesting pupils’ recital last week, at 
which half a dozen or more young girl students made their 
first bow to an audience. I hope to have more to tell you 
in this connection in my next. 
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Jean Gérardy arrived here on the 17th en route for Aus- 
tralia, for which place he sailed on the Sierra the follow- 
ing Thursday evening. With him were Miss Electa Gif- 
ford, soprano, and G. Galston, the pianist, and his manager, 
A. H. Canby. Gérardy is said to have met with phenom- 
enal success in his tour of Australia last year, and this 
year he is going on his own account. San Franciscans look 
upon Gérardy as holding first place among the world’s 
‘cellists of to-day. Certainly he is a very gifted young man 
and a great favorite, as aside from his talents his charming 
personality and intellectual accomplishments make him a 
most enjoyable companion. Mr. Gérardy was extensively 
entertained while in ’Frisco by Sir Henry Heyman, who is 
his very intimate friend and enthusiastic admirer. Gérardy 
did not give a concert here during his stay. 


ese 


A testimonial concert was given at Byron Mauzy Hall 
on Friday, June 6, tendered to James R. Ogilvie, by friends 
and professional associates, under the direction of Alfred 
Wilkie, the well-known tenor. The following names were 
on the program: Miss Helen Colburn Heath, soprano; Miss 
Ella V. McCloskey, contralto; Ben Clark and Alfred Wil- 
kie, tenors; J, F. Fleming, baritone; California Masonic 
Quartet, Clarence T. Wendell, D. M. Lawrence, A. A. 
Botkin and E. G. McBain; Knickerbocker Quartet, Messrs. 
Herbert Williams, D. B. Crane, Dr. R. W. Smith and L. 
A. Larsen; Temple Quartet, Ben Clark, J. F. Fleming, Al- 
fred Wilkie and John R. Jones; Henry Larsen, violinist; 
Samuel Adelstein, lute soloist; Lloyd Spencer, mono- 


logist ; accompaniments, Samuel D. Mayer, Martin Schultz 
and Miss Elizabeth Gowan. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Emlyn Lewys (Mme. Abbie Carring- 
ton) gave an informal “at home” to about sixty friends 
at their residence, 1712 Bush street, Wednesday evening, 
June 4. The spacious drawing rooms were tastefully 
decorated in flowers and ferns, and the genial host and 
hostess did all possible to make the guests enjoy them- 
selves to the full. A very enjoyable program was_ren- 
dered during the evening, in which Madame Carrington 
brought out three of her pupils, Mrs. Winant-Dickey, Carl 
Crichton and Cecil Smith. All three are studying for the 
professional stage, and it is the opinion of those who 
heard them on this occasion and who accorded them an 
enthusiastic reception that success awaits them. Madame 
Carrington gave some vocal numbers, and pleased all 
who heard her with her artistic interpretation of her 
themes. Miss Mary Carrington, her talented young 
daughter, rendered some selections on the piano with her 
usual fine reading of her lines and really proficient technic, 
and Mr. Lewys himself delighted his audience with a num- 
ber. The program read as follows: 


tt Pi dniadkaateechear ges ebeess oehgqresescssctoasbore Liszt 
Emlyn Lewys. 

Se ND NEED GUNNS cove ccevivecccrccccosseveccsoccesect Handel 
EE WONED cdannvesde<ogyee divs cesebecnennegece cedeonte Schubert 
Cecil Smith. 

Diletto (Waltz Song)..... sche gadendn cnet’ Isadore Luckstone 
Me, be cedadensattbnien ts edddscheséebocesestécoestees Denza 

. Mrs. Winant-Dickey. 

IN chk.cc tiki suds Keovatiner cp dvivdes ctwoddceneedeesoceceds Gottschalk 
Valse Arabesque. ...........ceccecccceseeeses coqnnenocnecageecactess Lack 
Miss Mary Carrington. 

St SE Gack abv cscccedvectechéstesécesesebbeccecceeas Gounod 
Carl Crichton. 

Bene Ca IO a on dvsccccbiccceisecepicchecidesoccccegscte Verdi 
it SEs 6ctiachdé masetd, ons anonnsantsdcesesseoocescagerees Godard 





EY MINN. led, cctecenenccpnogecoeagecsocegased 
Madame Carrington-Lewys. 


After the program refreshments were served by some of 
the young ladies, and later Mr. Crichton showed a versatile 
talent in exhibitions of whistling and  ventriloquism. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Peltret gave a piano improvisation, and lit- 
tle Miss Kellogg, thirteen years of age, recited with much 
tragic force several selections. The evening was greatly 
enjoyed by all present. 
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Miss Lucile Savage recently gave a piano recital in 
Library Hall, Tulare, assisted by Lynn Fox, violinist; Miss 
Ethel Browning, violinist, and Mrs. Ada Kruse, accom- 
panist. The recital was a great success for Miss Savage, 
being her first public appearance, and won for her com- 
mendatory notice from the Tulare press, as well as the 
enthusiastic applause of her audience. Her program was 
well selected and called for a sufficient and well trained 
technic, which she no doubt possesses, as she has for 


many years been a pupil of Mrs. Oscar Mansfeldt, of this 
city, who considers her work excellent. Quoting from a 
Tulare paper: “The selections were of a high order, yet 
their interpretation was most satisfactory. It was not ex- 
pedient under the circumstances to respond to urgent en 
cores, though Miss Savage was prevailed upon to repeat 
Chopin’s exquisite ‘Butterfly’ etude in the last number of 
the program.” Previous to her study with Mrs. Mansfeldt, 
Miss Savage was a pupil of Mrs. Ada Kruse, of Tulare. 
Miss Savage presented the following fine program at her 
concert: 


Sonata, F major, op. 24, No. 5, for piano and violin....... Beethoven 
Miss Lucile Savage and Lynn L, Fox. 

Se ee ING, 8... 00. cc cnssdesnsceuawenebe Schumann 

Vogel als Prophet, G minor, op. 82, No. 7.....+.+eeeeeeeeee Schumann 


Miss Lucile Savage. 


CRO IID 0p. 0.5.0. cc00p vocce coctnsecedenebanedaceod Godard 
Ethel Browning. 

Be Mo bdsbdalhs o9s6ccccccvccccochepsasendsgneeeenevesss Liszt 
SC EE: GOES Seo ccerevccccccccccdasconsseboosetetibeseee Liszt 
Miss Lucile Savage. 

IE ME Bilbo s coc cc gbedbies sceteuseeceoes Wieniawski 


ra © Me Cee 0... ciscmueevanesoccdoss Fabian Rehfeld 
Ethel Browning. 


Valse, E minor. * [ate vetehiaeddbivuseestiness setenbacnssndel Chopin 
DUO creas ncnvesrcubueseesnespeseceeed Chopin 
RN WS y SEA Bn tis os esac en asedenncseesdsouens Chopin 


Miss Lucile Savage. 
Mrs. A. WepMore Jones 


NASHVILLE NOTES. 


ITH the coming of the summer has come the close 
of the most brilliant musical season Nashville has 
even known, especially from a professiona! standpoint. 

The Philharmonic Society’s most charming meeting of 
the club year was the recital given by the Amateur Mu 
sicale at the residence of Miss Goldberg, when every mem 
ber gave a number on the program. 

The Vendredi Musicale held their spring meeting with 
Miss Amanda Gaut. The usual club program being dis 
persed with, the members gave themselves up to the en 
joyment of the hospitality of the hostess. 

The orchestral concert given by the pupils of J. Hough 
Guest was one of the most pleasing ever presented. The 
program was made up of solo and ensemble work, showing 
the careful training of the teacher and good work of the 
pupils, which augurs well for the future of violin music 
in Nashville. 

All of the public entertainments given by pupils of the 
many excellent teachers have been up to the usual high 
standard. Among the notable musical events of recent 
date was the reading of Gaul’s “Holy City” by the chorus 
choir of Tulip Street Church under the direction of Justin 
Thatcher. The soloists of the cantata were Mrs. G. P. 
Thurston, soprano; Miss Lott, contralto, from Detroit; 
Ernest Chadwell, basso, and Justin Thatcher, tenor. 

The first annual concert of the Nashville Choral Society 
with Albert G. Shook, conductor, was given before a good 
audience. 

“The Romance of the Roses,” by Olive King, was pre 
sented, with Miss Martha Scruggs, soprano, and Justin 
Thatcher, tenor, in the solo parts, and Miss Snow, ac 
companist. 








MASCAGNI’S AMERICAN TOUR. 
IETRO MASCAGNI will arrive here early in Octo- 
ber. His tour will be under the management of Mit- 
tenthal Brothers and S. Kronberg, whose offices are in the 
Knickerbocker Theatre Building. 

Mittenthal Brothers are highly esteemed men of business 
in the theatrical world, and S. Kronberg is well known in 
connection with the Metropolitan Opera House Company. 
he having booked the tours of the latter company. Further 
announcements about Mascagni will appear later. 








Tue VenTHS.—Mr. and Mrs. Carl Venth left New York 
on Monday for Norwich, Conn., where they will stay unti! 
July 7. After that they will go to Sebago Lake, Me.. for 
the summer. 














DANIEL FROHMAN announces 
Season 1902-1903 (beginning in October), 





Everett Piano used. 


OssIiP 


THE RUSSIAN PIANIST. 


CABRILOWITSCH 


For Terms and Dates address 
H. G. SNOW, Representative, DALY'S THEATRE, NEW YORK 
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CINCINNATI, June 28, 1902 


N Tuesday, June 17, Miss Linda Wirt Lentz, a stu- 

& dent of Theodore Bohlmann’s class at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, gave a piano re- 

cital at the beautiful new concert hall of that flourishing 


school. Her program was interesting, and of a difficulty 
to test a great artist. It read as follows: 

I OI, I, ee IE cc ceccesccesesonpedbetoressesescavccceocesess Raff 
RORD TINGE, ecccccsocececoococveseseseccevesessecostowiesenceves Chopin 


Op. 10, No. 12, C minor. 
Op. 10, No. 3, E major. 
Op. 10, No. 4, C sharp minor 
Two Songs Without Words...................+.+0++++++..Mendelssohn 
Op. 30, No. 3, E major. 
Op. 19, No, 4, A major. 
Rondo Capriccioso, op. 14, E minor........... 
Concerta, Ne. 3, Op. 88, F mimes. .....ccccccccccsceccses 


-+++++»Mendlessohn 
...Chopin 

Seldom a pupil's playing is characterized by so much 
maturity, breadth of style, as Miss Lentz’s showed to be. 
Her pedal effects are exquisite. Her conception of the 
works she presents is worthy of a great musician. Her 
technic is remarkably far advanced. Her touch has a pe- 
culiarly singing quality not found m many. Mr. Bohlmann 
is to be sincerely congratulated, and so is the conservatory. 
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On Thursday, June 19, Miss Mae Seiler, another star 
pupil of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music and Mr. 
Bohlmain’s class, played with greatest imaginable success 
a most trying program. The general verdict after the re- 
cital was that one had listened to no pupil, but to an artist. 
The conservatory and Mr. Bohlmann have reason to be 
proud of Miss Seiler. 

Theme Original et Variations, op. 19, No. 6, F major..Tschaikowsky 
Two Beudes...c.cccccesccoe pehnes peneeneheeinsenianinesaebiiaed Chopin 
Op. 25, No. 1, A flat major. 
Op. 25, No. 12, C minor. 
Romanze, op. 28, No, 2, F sharp major..........ssceeeeeees Schumann 
Guitarre, op. 45, No. 2, G major.......ccceceseeees ...» Moszkowski 
Tenth Hungarian Rhapsody, E major... ee 
Concerto, op. 16, F mimor.............ccsceccecceveccneecesens Henselt 
Orchestral parts on second piano. 
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On Wednesday, June 18, Mrs. Susan Monarch Bohl- 
mann and Mr. Bohlmann presented a mixed program in 
which they introduced their most advanced students to a 
most distinguished audience at the Recital Hall of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music. The program, otherwise 
throughout pianistic, was pleasantly varied by two in- 
cidental groups of female choruses, which Miss Frances 
Moses had studied with great care and success. All piano 
students showed intellectual grasp, excellent technical 
training, most minute conscientiousness in regard to purity 
of pedaling, freedom of style, beautiful tone and general en- 
thusiasm. It was a concert which was a great credit to the 


conservatory and the efficient department of Mr. and Mrs. 


Bohlmann. Here is the program: 


Allegro Scherzando.. ..»»-Merkel 


Miss Elizabeth Brown. 
Butterfly—Erotic Poem, To the Spring (from Lyric Pieces, 
Oe EDD asic vd Siobdeecccteccedccdc cn uvedscedeure sevevetscosoces Grieg 

Miss Alma Mueller. 

Et Baas’ cientenenend OE Eee 

Miss Louise Gedge. 

Concerto, op. 15, C major (first movement)..............+- Beethoven 
Cadenza by Moscheles 

(Orchestral part on second piano.) 
Miss Edith Witt. 


Chorus of Women’s Voices 


Evening Serenade. .....cccsccccocecsceses Huber 
Pie . Botan FO 60 o0c sec cecencesiaspececssecocsensss Meyerbeer 
Variations ior Two Pianos, op. 1, E major.................+- Rudorft 


Miss Julia Weihe. 
Concerto, op. 89, B minor (first movement)..............+++ Hummel! 
(Orchestral part on second piano.) 
Miss Ida Lichtenstader. 

Bass, Ppaheties Greets GOs. BBiiicce svsccecesevescccacoccecovcecesese -Chopin 
C minor, C major, E minor, G major, B flat major, G minor 
Miss Edna Hecker 
Cammate, cup a OD Webi is open sists ceeds e cbeccsccccese Mendelssohn 
(Orchestral part on second piano.) 

Miss Maud Stephenson. 

Chorus of Women’s Voices 


ee ne Gece cvadssecscccsadedimeneseedctckeectate Taubert 

Tiee Bein Tsoi 0506s. ewcccssecvcccvcosccctccsccocesess Handel 

Caprice Espagnol.......... rp peunadovocostcbel Moszkowski 
Miss Ida Lichtenstader. 

eS SO BG BE a ee eee Weber 


(Orchestral part on second piano.) 
Frederic C, Mayer. 
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In the series of closing concerts at the Conservatory of 
Music Miss Lola Bell Harris, pianist, presented an inter- 
esting recital Monday evening, June 23, in the Conserva- 
tory Concert Hall. She was assisted by Miss Esther Mc- 
Neil, contralto, and Miss Daisy Mae Seiler, pianist. Par- 
ticularly entertaining were the three Intermezzi and a Ca- 
priccio by Brahms. She also played a Chopin Nocturne, F 
sharp major, with considerable character; a Suite in five 
movements, D minor, of d’Albert, and the Mozart Con- 
certo, E flat major, arranged for three pianos, Theodore 
Bohlmann taking the orchestral part. The unity of pur- 
pose and consistency in the reading maintained by the two 
executants, Miss Harris and Miss Seiler, were admirable. 
Miss Harris plays with force and directness. In the Suite 
the rhythmic sense was felt in every phrase, and technical 
clearness predominant. Miss McNeil has a beautiful con- 
tralto voice, which is more and more expanding into artis- 
tic proportions. She sang “A Necklace of Love,” by Nevin, 
and “Oh, for a Burst of Song!” by Allitsen. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Bohlmann, of the Conservatory 
of Music, left last Tuesday for Berlin, Germany, where 
they will spend their vacation with Mr. Bohlmann’s rela- 
tives. They will visit Mr. van der Stucken in the city of 
Hanover. 

eS = 

At the commencement exercises Tuesday evening, June 
24, H. W. Crawford, of the Smith & Nixon Piano Com 
pany, addressed the class. His remarks are right to the 
point and dare worth considering: 

“It affords me great pleasure to take part in such a 
delightful event as this one this evening. It would not 
be fitting, however, for me to take your time with any 
The audience this evening came here to 
There is 


lengthy remarks. 
listen to the efforts of Mr. Doerner’s pupils. 
nothing more delightful than an entertainment of this 
character. It affords an opportunity to exploit the progress 


of those who have been seeking knowledge. Knowledge 
is the one thing that should be sought for continually. 
Knowledge is the basis of human happiness. It is the basis 
of all true greatness. We cannot all be great. The very 
meaning of the word refers to going beyond the average. 
It is the superlative. There never was a time when the 
seeking for knowledge was so universal as it is to-day all 
over the civilized world, The results of this persistent 
effort for knowledge have raised the standard so that to 
day you will find among the rank and file those who fifty 
years ago would have been classed as great. Thus the 
standard has been raised until to-day it is much more dif 
ficult to reach a pre-eminent position in any line for the 
reason that so many possess to a high degree knowledge, 
refinement and education 

It is to just such schools as the Doerner School of 
Music that we are indebted to this raising of the standard. 
The number of these schools throughout the United States 
in recent years has increased many times. The individual 
attention given in a school of this character is of great im- 
portance to the student. Here one gets the personal at- 
tention of a distinguished teacher. Here one gets not 
only the technical teaching, but he also gets the collateral 
teaching so necessary for a thorough musical training. A 
general education is of paramount importance to the student 
of music. So often it is only too true that those wha are 
studying a certain special line of music do not acquire 
enough knowledge of music in general. The specialist in 
medicine becomes a general practitioner first, or at least 
prepares himself for general practice, and later on gives 
attention to his specialty. It is important, also, and in fact 
absolutely necessary, that the student of music acquire a 
So often this important fact 
Especially is this true 


thorough academic education 
is either overlooked or neglected 
with a vocalist whom nature may have endowed with a 
Too often the singer relies upon the 


Too often we have the pain 


beautiful voice. 
voice to carry him through 
ful experience of listening to a beautiful voice with igno- 
rance displayed in every phrase of the singing. The vocal- 
ist must study instrumental music, history, literature, and 
acquire a breadth of knowledge if he wishes to sing ac- 
ceptably. 

“So great a man as Macaulay stated of one of our be 
loved composers who died at the age of thirty-five that 
the knowledge of literature, history and the scholarship 
displayed in his musical compositions alone entitled him to 
rank first among the scholars of his time. The vocalist 
must have above all other things the understanding neces- 
sary to render the composition with meaning, expression 
and intelligence. To do this the singer must be a musi 
cian. To be a musician one must be thoroughly well 
educated. A singer with an ordinary voice, who sings in- 
telligently, is much more satisfactory than the singer with 
a beautiful voice where intelligence is lacking. 

“In the study of music, therefore, we come back to our 
original statement that knowledge should be sought for 
continually in order to be successful in the special line of 
the study of music. To perform these beautiful composi- 
tions in an acceptable manner requires study and careful 
preparation. 

“I would say to those who have taken part this evening 
that you have begun well. Stick to it, keep studying, keep 
acquiring knowledge. The two will make you a comfort 
to yourself, a delight to your friends and a benefit to the 
human race, for there is nothing to-day that is doing mofe 
for the education, culture and refinement of the community 
than the thorough study of music.’ 

Georg Kriiger, of the Conservatory of Music, gave an 
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Under Exclusive Management 
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Edmund J. Myer. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


82 East 23rd St., New York City. 
CIRCULAR FREE. 
Summer Term on Lake Chautauqua. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


ROBERT STRAKOSCH 


56 Rue La Bruyere, PARIS. 
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SOPRANO. 


Oratorio, Concert and 
Song Recitals. 


Address 


RICHARD BYRON 


Manager. 
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interesting recital in Asheville, N. C., before the teachers’ 
convention, June 19. 

The Asheville Morning Gazette writes as follows: 
“Georg Kriiger gave us a magnificent recital in the Audi- 
torium; he is undoubtedly one of the best pianists of the 
day. The celebrated ‘Moonlight Sonata,’ by Beethoven, 
was treated in a masterly way with deep feeling and 

Each number of the program was equally as beau- 
tiful and greeted with enthusiastic applause.” 
The program was as follows: 


Sonata quasi una Fantaisiec............-...+++ evevtessosécees Beethoven 
Song ...... PrrreetT TTTTTITITTTTTTI TLL LET Selected 
Mrs. Byers. 

Nachtetiick, op. 23, No, §......ccecsecersvccescreseccereseess Schumann 
Recitation and Romanze, The Evening Star............. Wagner- Liszt 
Stnccate Caprice.......ccccsscccccvccevsccscccccevcseecsovescess Vogrich 
Consolation, op. 40, NO. a...-.ccscccceceenevensseereerreees Leschetizky 
Bee BB COmGii Ee seca sccccccncesecesecccesseesvccccceccsoees Rubinstein 
GORE dpsccccesesccccsccssvcsscccccccccsvessccsosvegeesoecoooeess Selected 
Mrs. Byers. 

Ballade, Op. 47, NO. g.cssececcecccssccccccevccscesccesssesscceens Chopin 
Dee: TIO oss «sinh 0 coe de 000060 veer conccverccccocccccccoocoses Chopin 


Op. 10, No, 9, allegro brillante, 
Op. 25, No. 5, allegro vivace. 
Polonaise, op. 53, A flat major... ......ccecceeseeccereceeceeenes Chopin 
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On June 14 Miss Shirley Nelson Morgan, a pupil of 
Georg Kriiger, gave a very interesting recital at the con- 
servatory concert hall. Miss Morgan displayed a great deal 
of temperament. One could not but admire the ease with 
which the Concertstiick by Chaminade was played, a com- 
position very effective and brilliant. The Prelude by 
Rachmaninoff was given with understanding and clearness, 
while the E minor Prelude by Chopin, and the Nocturne by 
Paderewski were poetically interpreted. The ensemble of 
the Grieg Sonata was perfect, and the three movements 
were given with spirit and feeling. The program was as 
follows: 


Sonata, F major, op. 8, for piano and violin............+evseeeee Grieg 
Duets— 
PE MR RN. 6 nso iinned cotnes rh dccccaseedertconsecoeceees Schultz 
ORE ME TUMEEED soc cocncrccsnccocccecesevesoeesooese Caracciolo 
Frithlingsrauschen, op. 32, No. g........secceseceeeceeneeeeeeee Sinding 
Two Preludes, from Op. B.......cecsersceececccceeeseeeesenenes Chopin 


No. 4, E minor, largo. 
No. 1, C major, agitato. 


Etude, op. a5, No. 1, @ flat major.......cccccccccceevescesersees Chopin 
OOOO eke tenes cdeceddvccesvcccocvcrcescscvcscccceveceuse Paderewski 
Prabede; Op. 8: NO. Bi ccccveccccsccccccccccccccccccsccsess Rachmaninoff 
Duet, In His Hands Are All the Camere of the Earth..Mendelssohn 
Concerto, op. 40, C sharp mimor........ceecseeeereeeseeses Chaminade 
(Orchestral part on second piano.) \ 
eS & 


One of the very attractive recitals at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory Concert Hall was the one Miss Cora Lee Lisso 
gave on June 16. Miss Lisso graduated this year, and her 
playing certainly showed mature thought and _ finished 
technic. She played the A minor Concerto, by Paderewski, 
with vigor and strength, the melodious themes in it with 
poetic conception, and came in the Cadenza to a strong 
climax. Among the other number of the program, the 
Nocturne, op. 37, No. 2, by Chopin, was played unusually 
well, and the “Aufschwung,” by Schumann, showed spirit 
and animation. 

The program was as follows: 


Andante and Variations, op. 46..........cccccecsseccceeseees Schumann 
(For two pianos.) 
Barcarolle, G major........cscccccscccsevcccescescecesscccecs Rubinstein 
SE MM DOU, Bocccaccsoccocasevcvcsccoccocosoocesoeces Leschetizky 
BHOMIREEE, GD. 99, TUG, Be... cccccscvesccccccccccccecescocssoccces Chopin 
Aufschwung, op. 12, No. g.......ccccccscceccreeeeesceeenes Schumann 
NE CER, OR. BA MNGi Geecceccccvecsccrecscccoevececcceccoes Lazarus 
(For two pianos.) 
Concerto, op. 17, A MiMOF........ccceeeeeeececeeerseverececs Paderewski 
(Orchestral part on second piano.) 
es €& 


Miss Corene Harmon, a pupil of Frederic Shailer Evans, 
of the Conservatory of Music faculty, gave a piano recital 
in the Conservatory Concert Hall on Saturday evening, 


June 21. Program was as follows: 
Concerto, op $8, G Major.........ssceccesencceseccercees .-. Beethoven 
Cadenzas by Saint- ‘Sedns. 
(Orchestral part on second piano.) 
Etude, op. 25, No. 2, F minor.......csccccseseveceseecceseceeees Chopin 
(Second piano accompaniment by Henselt.) 
Etude, op. 2§, No. 3, F major........cscscssecscseccsceseves »»-Chopin 
Biude, op. ro, No, g, E major..........0-cceceeeeeeees esecsend Chopin 
VOESR, Op. 96, NG. 8...cccccccccrteccecevcvnsevesevescesooces Moszkowski 


EEE, evi cochnpovtcceenvarsebyvepevesstepenghs oboere Schumann-Liszt 
BaMSES, Of. Be vccccccccccccccccoccovccvcvcsepcccccooccoecocescs Reinecke 
Variations, for Two Pianos, op. 35, on a Theme from 
PIGWOR. 000 cccsviieccesscriccoccecevcocvessesoueves Saint-Saéns 
Miss Harmon is beyond a doubt one of the most talented 
pupils ever graduated from the conservatory. This prin- 
cipally from the technical standpoint, although she is also 
endowed with a good deal of intelligence. There is a gen- 
uine “ripple” in her runs, and the absolute certainty with 
which she plays is only equaled by the richness of color in 
her expression. Her progress reflects the highest credit 
upon her teacher, Mr. Evans. 
Se = 
Miss Laura Strubbe, soprano, assisted by Miss Cosby 


Dansby, pianist, and Miss Edna Strubbe, accompanist, gave 
a song recital in the Conservatory Concert Hall on Tues- 


day evening, June 24, presenting the following program: 
Songs— 
WES BG BOPMA?, cn ccs ccccccccccvccesesestncces covccceconese Schubert 
Du bist die Ruh..........-++ vendseeonniebonevescctesoneesse Schubert 
RE BERNER, cocccstecctococcoceseccasngncoessceesooses Schumann 
Aria, On Mighty Pems (Creation).........cccesececseceesrsees Haydn 
Intermezzo em OCtaves......cceccccccccscceseeecccereeeeese Leschetizky 
IMPCOMPLU, OP. BP. cccccccsccccccocvcccosccccccccsvecscccccscccoes Chopin 
Raasly Tapeemgtiss cc cccctccsccccscoccsccoscccccsseseces Tschaikowsky 
Valse Brillante, op. 34, NO. t....-..ccccccccceeeecceceeenveeeeees Chopin 
Aria, Regnava nel silenzio (Lucia).........+.+sseeeeeeeeveses Donizetti 
Songs— 
The Swan Bends Low to the Lily............ceeeeeeees MacDowell 
BD, Thald Glenn TAs cc cccccccscccccceccscescccacsccccces MacDowell 
My Flowe?....ccccccccccccccccvcccccvccsccccccccccssccccess Tirindelli 
Baars Che DAWG. co cccccccccccvcccsesovccscoccsccoccoces + Chadwick 
TERED TRIG, GI. GBs bv csdes ccccrecesccsssccescovecccocecs Saint-Saéns 


Songs— 
Tole Hebe Dich......cccccccccccccccccccscccccccccscccsccccccess Grieg 
MEE SNEED, 0550s ncbcdcbbcses voc dcovdccdesccccosocceseneds Grieg 
Were My Song With Wings Provided..............se0s-se0++ Hahn 
ED. dcnennsrese csccdhccyeecshbccnupécce soccer cone ceoes Chaminade 


Miss Strubbe is a coloratura singer who has a happy 

faculty of interpretation. 
=e = 

On Wednesday evening, Jurie 25, Miss Annabelle Am- 
brose, soprano, with the assistance of Miss Gretchen Mc- 
Curdy Gallagher, violinist, gave a recital in the Conserva- 
tory Concert Hall, presenting the following program: 
In Autumn 





Liebesfeier 
Hear Ye, Israel (Elijah).........sscsccccessccsevevesseees Mendelssohn 
Violin solo, Le Souvemit...cccccsccccccccccccccccccccccescces Steveniers 
NITE. 9 cdbacecdcocesocdccccecocesetsesoessoooeceses Schumann 
PrGGIAGS ooo ccc cccicccccccccccccoccccscccscceccceccese Schubert 
BREEN ocd db cnt ctin cdvddetciviccsincctsstwccsvoccconcssocses Schubert 
Aria, Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster (Oberon).........+.+++0++ Weber 
Violin solos— 

Mabedla,. TH MaOF iso ccccdisheccccnsttcccvcccoccccccccsescee Wilhelmj 

Ungarische Tanze, No. 5, G minor............+++ Brahms-Joachim 
Mystic (with violin obligato)...........cceccccsescecccecccees Tirindelli 
ee ee ee EAE, .cciscogonesences cocseens deere ccesenete Lang 
Come, My Own Dear Love........cccccccssecscscceecscsees Chaminade 
EMR BGBccccccccesvccccstvovcosesccctecesgcocccccocscosececs MacDowell 
IE * Edie cbiccecdseSccbbdeccacdevsdesccdsisccccceccceeess Chadwick 


Miss Ambrose is a dramatic soprano who has a voice of 
great promise. Her material is abundant, and she sings 
absolutely true to the pitch. She seems to have the soul 
that is needed for successful interpretation. Miss Clara 
Baur is to be sincerely congratulated upon the success of 
her pupil and the vindication of her method. Miss Am- 
brose is equipped to be heard from any concert stage with 
profit and pleasure. Miss Gallagher is a young violinist 
who is making rapid strides in the direction of artistic de- 
velopment. Her playing of the Hungarian Dance, Brahms- 
Joachim, was marked by considerable intensity. 
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CLAVIER METHOD BY MAIL 


SPECIAL COURSE IN TECHNIC AND THE ART OF EXPRESSION 
A new, original and eminently effective system. Every principle clearly and minutely 
teachers and advanced 


received as pupils. The instruction will be a direct preparation for the secur- 
ing of a Teachers’ or aTeachers’ and Performers’ Certificate. Cer- 
tificates are awarded only upon personal examination. 


ADDRESS: 11 WEST 22™ ST. NEW YORK. 


On Thursday evening, June 26, pupils of Miss Clara 
Baur and Frederic Shailer Evans presented the following 
program in the Conservatory Concert Hall: 


DON IOI. 0.0 00 ge dgcvesanehte tipo tock abe enone ce’ Goring Thomas 
Miss Sada Reed, 

Piano solo, Air de Ballet, op. 36: .......cccceececeseeveees Moszkowski 
Miss Hilda Marks. 

Duo, for two pianos, Hommage a Handel.................. Moscheles 
Miss Rosa Yago. 

Cancesto, Gp, op, TB Tet taRdeD,. 05 «ca daieedsccesetscccccccces Beethoven 


Cadenza by Reinecke. 
(Orchestral part on second piano.) 
Ralph O’Kane. 
Piano solos— 
py ee TT a eer Grieg 
Pe I GU. BE cen cccceseccetocenebesdenecas Scharwenka 
Miss Grace Adele Kite. 

Recitative, Wie Nachte mir der Schlummer (Der Freischiitz). Weber 
Aria, Leise, Leise, Fromme Weise (Der Freischiitz)........... Weber 
Miss Hilda Hyman. 
Le ay eT ey Hee Field 
(Orchestral part on second piano.) 

Miss Dot Fay Trott. 

Capriccio Brillante, op. 22, B mimor...................+- Mendelssohn 
(Orchestral part on second piano.) 

Miss Elizabeth Ranly. 
EE es SE ea Bellini 
Miss Ada Ruhl. 

Sy. Se MS OI, EG de cccccccdsccenscpeccesscouseeoonves Hummel 
(Orchestral part on second piano.) 

Miss Edna.Witham. 

Both vocalists and instrumentalists showed a great deal 
of progress and proficiency. Miss Ada Ruhl sang the 
“Casta Diva” with dramatic expression. 

J. A. Homan. 


Mrs. Sawyer Sings at Waterville. 


RS. ANTONIA H. SAWYER sang at the jubilee 
festivities held last week at Waterville, Me., and 
the favorite contralto scored a great success with her own 
people. The celebration was planned in commemoration 
of Waterville’s one hundredth birthday. The cities and 
village adjacent to Waterville assisted in the programs, and 
Governor Hill and his staff attended the reception held at 
Waterville’s new City Hall Monday, June 23. It was at 
this reception that Mrs. Sawyer was invited to sing. An 
extended report in the Daily Kennebec Journal, published at 
Augusta, referred thus to Mrs. Sawyer’s share in the re- 
ception: 

At the conclusion of Mr, Brown’s address Mr. Redington very 
gracefully introduced Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer, one of Waterville’s 
most famous daughters, but still lovingly called Savage 
by those who knew her in her girlhood days before she became 
famous. Mrs. Sawyer first sang a German song, but the audience 
was not half satisfied with this, and called her back again, and then 
again for the third time, and would have had a fourth and fifth and 
sixth if they could have had their way. 


“Tonnie” 


THursBy IN CALIFORNIA.—Miss Thursby and Miss Ina 
Thursby went to the Pacific Coast some weeks ago, and 
have been through the Grand Canyon, spent two weeks at 
Mrs. Phoebe Heart’s hacienda, and after finishing the tour 
of the lakes and springs will return to New York on July 
25 at 34 Gramercy Park. Several of her former pupils 
have come great distances to see her—Miss . Katharine 
Stockton, Miss Grace Foote and Miss Mollie Brown. A Phil- 
adelphia pupil, Miss Mabel Custer, has just made her début 
as Flora in “Rob Roy,” meeting with very flattering suc- 
cess, 





Joun Dennis MEHAN’s Appress.—This will be for the 
present month Ottawa House, Coane Island, Me. 
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TOUR NOW BOOKING. 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Categic Hall, New York, 
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For a Trans-Continental Tour in Recital, beginning November. 
SELECTIONS FROM HER FAMOUS OPERA ROLES A PROMINENT FEATURE, 
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FLORENZA D’ARONA. 


ME. FLORENZA D’ARONA, who has been in Co- 

penhagen for some time, will return to Paris for 

the purpose of continuing her voice lessons. Her reputa- 

tion is such that there is no question of a large class of 
students and artists for her. 

Madame d’Arona is also about completing a very im- 
portant book on the voice, in which she will demonstrate 
valuable principles pertaining to the subtle and intricate 
subject of the human voice for singing and its application 
to the musical art. 

Madame d’Arona established herself in New York twelve 
years ago, and for nine years was one of the very success- 
ful teachers. After nine years of work she went to Paris. 
Before then she interested herself in the voices of her 
fellow artists and chorus singers engaged in the different 
opera companies in which, all over the world for eleven 
years, she was prima donna contralto. In the chorus she 
discovered two remarkable voices, one a tenor named 
Pruesto Farare, and the other a dramatic soprano, Angela 
Baldino. The former, after two years’ study with Madame 
d’Arona, made his début in “Norma” at the Bellini in 
Naples, and caused such a sensation that he was engaged 
for the next season; afterward at Monza, near Milan, 
where King Umberto presented him with a silver purse 
inclosing a large check. Several important engagements 
followed in the larger Italian cities, and the success of 
Farare was such that long ago the name of Florenza 
d’Arona would have been famous had not a careless ex- 
posure in Rome brought on the fatal fever from which he 
died January 18, 1879. Madame d’Arona continues in a 
letter just received: 

“Angela Baldino, with Farare, at my request, was also en- 
gaged in the different choruses wherever she went. In 
Malta she stepped into fame at less than an hour's notice. 
The prima donna soprano, Mulat, sent -word at the last 
moment that she was too ill to sing, and caused our im- 
presario, Frenesan, father of the first Mrs. Del Puente, to 
almost have a panic. The house was crowded, and there 
seemed nothing to be done but to give orders to the box 
office to refund the money and close the theatre. As soon 
as possible I sent word for Frenesan to come to my dress- 
ing room, and then I told him of my pupil, Baldino, who 
was up in the role—Leonora in ‘Il Trovatore’-—and would 
not only consent to sing it without further notice but was 
fully capable. I confess I had not asked Angela, as there 
had been no time, but it was an opportunity that should not 
be lost, and I felt safe in making every promise, which, to- 
gether with persuasion, was hardly enough for Frenesan to 
consent to run so great a risk. But the house was packed, 
and people still coming in, so he was driven to the wall. 
He told me he had faith in my judgment, but added: ‘You 
see, d’Arona, one cannot tell what a house is going to do, 
much less a débutante.’ I promised I would watch at the 
wings, score in hand, when not before the footlights myself, 
and would strike at any emergency. 

“He finally gave way, and the girl was quickly sent for, 
dressed in Mulat’s clothes, the veil thrown over her head, 
and she was literally pushed before the public, as it was 
late and everyone was nervous beyond mention. It would 
occupy too much space to give the details of this im- 
promptu début, but suffice it to say she scored a triumph 


and sang the role several times, as Mulat was seriously ill. 
The third evening a German impresario, Adolf Meienries, 
called upon her in the greenroom and the next day she 
signed a two years’ contract to tour Australia, America, 
Mexico and South Africa. Before this engagement ter- 
minated, however, she accepted another, and married 
Meienries. She is now, alas! singing lullabies and noth- 
ing else. 

“Another, the Russian court singer Salba, called Beila 
Sallia, and a great favorite of the ex-Empress Dagmar, 
was a servant girl in a Chicago hotel when I heard her 
singing one morning while cleaning the rooms. I ques- 
tioned her as to her love for music, gave her tickets to the 
opera, and finally got her in the chorus and took her in 
charge. I dare not take more space for individuals. 

“From my New York studio success attends Miss St 
John, Hartford, soprano and vocal teacher; Mile. Bonelle, 
now touring the United States; Madame Barolet, vocal 
teacher, Providence, R. I.; Miss Gaul, vocal teacher in the 
Peabody Institute, Baltimore, Md. 

“Mlle. Yulesse (Marie Harrison), the phenomenally high 
soprano, now touring Canada and the United States, en- 
gaged for sixty-three concerts last season in England 
alone.” 

Then Madame d’Arona gives this list of her New York 
pupils: 

Anito Rio. From obscurity to fame. Church, concert, 
oratorio. 

Silvia Riotte, New York. Church, concert and vocal 
teacher. 

George T. Hull, New York. Church, oratorio and vocal 
teacher. 

Christine McCall. Church, oratorio and vocal teacher, 
Newark. 

Celia Fisher. Operatic artist, San Francisco. 

Albert Rute. Choir leader and vocal teacher, Easton, Pa. 

Anna Clary. Married and retired. 

Harriet Victorine Wetmore, New York. Vocal teacher 

Maude Rees. Concert and oratorio artist, Providence, 
eB 

Jeanne Arone, New York. Vocal teacher. 

Herr G. Saacke. Concert artist, Boston, Mass. 

Mamie Clark. Married and retired. 

George M. Klineline. Vocal teacher, Saratoga, N. Y. 

Edethe Miller, New York. Church, concert and ora- 
torio artist. 

Miss Flannigan. Contracted a fever on a Southern con- 
cert trip and died in New York. 

From her Paris studio Madame d’Arona gives the fol- 
lowing list: 

Gracia Richadot, Cacaeso Opera House, Milan, Italy. 

Agnes Monson, Philadelphia, favorite and most success- 
ful concert artist. 

Edethe Rulando, now filling engagements in New York 
and Brooklyn. To tour in the fall. 

Ella Kriegsman, Paris Opera Comique. Berlin Opera 
in the fall. 

Bernard Berriet, tenor. Three years’ contract Royal 
Opera, Stockholm. Johanne Forcelle, first baritone, same 
opera house. 

Rose Relda, of the Opera Comique, Paris. Late also of 
Royal Opera, Stockholm. Engaged again for next season 
and for the Royal Opera in Copenhagen, Denmark. 


“Just as I am writing,” she continues, “comes a tele 
gram from Moscow that my pupil, Pietro Matzoni, has 
secured the engagement at the Royal Opera there, for which 
he went on trial. All these pupils are earning their living, 
and in many cases are supporting one to several members 
of a family, Some are on the road to fame, although I 
have had no Pattis, Melbas or Marios drop into my studios, 
who like Minerva spring up ready made from birth. Both 
teacher and pupil have had to work for every victory 
gained. Vocal difficulties were conquered in every instance, 
which at times seemed to baffle patience and courage. They 
were conquered and the results speak for themselves and 
fill me, I may frankly admit, with justifiable pride.” 

In conclusion Madame d'’Arona says: 

“I wish to congratulate Tue Musicar Courier upon its 
wide circulation. In all parts of the world my success 
and that of my pupils have been read in it with ever in 
creasing interest, which the number of letters I have re 
ceived amply testify. In many of the Western States of 
America my articles have been eagerly looked for, cut 
out and studied for teaching purposes. Without Tae Mu- 
sicaAL Courter these articles would probably never have 
reached these people. The good such a paper as THe 
Musica Covurrer can do is inestimable, and it is improving 
and succeeding beyond anything of the kind known here 
in Europe. I hope to write for it from time to time, be- 
cause I can do much more good through this paper than 
any other, from the fact that more eyes will read what I 
have to say.” 


, FROM ANTWERP. 
RANK VAN DER STUCKEN, the conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, conducted the or 
chestra of the Société Royale d’'Harmonie at Antwerp, on 
June 16, the composition being his own “Pax Triumphans 
Symphonischer Fest Prolog.” The papers there have de 
voted considerable space to analytical criticisms on the 
composition and the brilliant manner in which Mr. Van der 
Stucken conducted it. The concert was the most important 
one given there in many years 


Blanche Duffield to Sing with Sousa’s Band in 
Atlantic City. 


HE popular soprano Blanche Duffield has been en- 
gaged again by John Philip Sousa to sing with his 
band at Atlantic City for the week beginning July 7 
Blanche Duffield has been the soloist with Sousa’s Band 
for two entire seasons, and no one appearing with this 
organization has proven more popular than this charm- 
ing soprano, 


Bic Divipenps ror Women OrcuesTraL PLAyers.—From 
the annual report it appears that this, their sixth season, 
has been the most successful one in the history of the 
Women’s String Orchestra Society. For the seasons three 
society concerts given at Mendelssohn Hall, under the 
direction of Mr. Lachmund, the members received divi- 
dends, varying according to individual experience, from 
$18.75 to $58.75, respectively. The orchestra also played a 
number of outside engagements, among these concerts at 
New Rochelle, Montclair and Tuxedo Park. The regular 
rehearsals will be resumed in October. 
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Address: Letter Box 38, NORTH TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 





"THE SCIENCE OF THE ART OF SINGING.” 


Revised, Enlarged and Combined Second Edition of 


“WOCAIZL ART,” by Anna Lankow. 


Price, $3.50. On sale at BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 11 East 16th St, 
New York, and all Music Stores. 
The Lankow Studios, at 890 Park Avenue, New York City are 
closed from June 1 until October 1, when lady pupils w ll be 
received for instruction by Madame Lankow’s assistants, Mrs. 
ennie K. Gordon and Miss Mary N. Berry, and gentlemen pupils by 
r. Sylvester T. Ritter. 
adame Lankow is going abroad to place several finished 
pupils, She returns and resumes her work on November I. 
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Sf oprano—Concert and Oratorio 
Personal Address: 634 Eleventh Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Telephone, 57B South Brooklyn. 


Under Management REMINGTON SQUIRE, 125 East Twenty-fourth Street, New York. 





Concert Direction .. . 


W. ADLINGTON, 


22 Old Burlington Street, 
SOLE AGENT FOR LONDON, ENGLAND, 


I. J. PADEREWSKI 


And ether eminent Artists, 
Vocal and Instrumentel. 


TOURS and CONCERTS ARRANGED. 








ARTHUR VAN EWEYK 


AMERICAN BARITONWZs. 
(Leipsic Gewandhaus, Berlin Philharmonic, Sing- 
akademie, Bremen Philharmonic, Etc.) 


IN AMERICA: Address BERLIN, W, 
October, Nevember and December 1902. Pallas Strasse 16. 


EDNA GOCKEL, Pianist. 


Now touring the South. Address, Birmingham, Ala. 








ANGELA 


ANDERSON 


PIANIST. 


LONDON, 1901-1902. 





For terms, ete., address 


W. ADLINGTON, 
22 OLD BURLINGTON ST. 





LONDON. 
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cy an Australian singer who parades her top 
notes it is said that her specialty lies “in the 
snow region of song.” How would a sensational 
basso advertise his special low prowess? 
a 


A FTER some postponements and disappoint- 

ments the series of special Wagner perform- 
ances in Paris have ceased. In retrospect a Paris 
paper refers to the incident as “les orgies Wagner- 
iennes,” 


ADEREWSKI seems to be the storm centre of 

advertising wherever he is. “Manru” may not 

be heard, so report says, in Berlin because of the 

recent anti-Polish feeling. This is a good thing for 

“Manru” critically, and perhaps not such a mis- 
fortune for Berlin. 


onmannsdillicumsnie 


HE Musikalisches Wochenblatt hints that there is 

to be a change of conductors for the Boston 

Philharmonic Orchestra, and that Blech, of 

Prague, has been offered Gericke’s position, but has 

declined. We fear our esteemed German.contem- 
poraries are camping on a wild trail. 


EWS comes from Vienna that several unpub- 
lished compositions by Liszt have been 
found among the papers of a recently deceased 
Hungarian. They have been sold by the heirs to a 
Vienna publisher. Three of them are said to be 
Hungarian rhapsodies and the balance sacred com- 


positions. Is the whole tale a Wiener Witz? 


a 


R. FINCK occasionally quotes pleasant things 
of Richard Strauss. He printed the follow- 
ing paragraph in the Evening Post of last Saturday: 


Berlin is, unlike New York, a city blessed with great 
conductors. Think of enjoying the privilege of hearing the 
6ooth performance of Mozart’s “Don Juan” in that city, 
under the direction of Richard Strauss. The Tageblatt 
says apropos: “The recitatives went admirably; Strauss 
accompanied them on the piano in his free, picturesque 
manner, which introduces much light and shade, as well 
as humorous touches, into otherwise monotonous parlando, 
and yet never goes beyond the limits of tasteful improvisa- 
tion. The orchestra, under his direction, played in a mas- 
terful way, with delicacy and rare euphony; many details 
of expression that are usually lost were brought out in a 
telling manner.” The first Berlin performance of Mozart's 
“Don Juan” was given in 1790. Betz, who was connected 
with the Royal Opera from 1869 to 1889, sang the title role 
105 times. Fraulein Brandt sang the role of Elvira fifty- 
seven times. Lilli Lehmann appeared twenty-two times as 
Zerlina, and six times as Donna Anna. 


AINT-SAENS, like Herschel, the astronomer, 

divides his time between music and star peep- 

ing. In a recent communication to the “Bulletin” of 

the Astronomical Society, of France, the eminent 

composer discusses the probability of life in the 
cosmical universe. He says in effect: 

That life exists in the universe is no longer a matter for 
discussion. The statement that life is the object of the 
universe is more doubtful. This statement is but the last 
echo of ancient doctrines that made the earth the centre 
of the universe and man the end and object of creation, 
for whom sun, moon, stars and earth were made. Man, 
like all animals, acts in view of an end, and subjects nature 
to a like law. But nature knows no law save evolution 
and her acts afford no proof that she attributes any espe- 
cial value to life or to intelligence. Billions of foraminifera, 
or diatoms, have produced mountains by the accumulation 
of their dead carcasses. Was it the life of these beings, 
was it that mountain, which nature had in view? A stupid 
animal with a ridiculously ill developed brain swallows 
thousands of intelligent ants for its daily meal. So much 
for intelligence. As the earth is an inhabited planet, there 
is no reason why other celestial bodies should not also be 
inhabited. It is almost a certainty that some other bodies 
are so. But it is equally probable that the conditions fa- 
vorable to the production of life, and especially for the 
production of intelligence, are rare. This rarity is but rel- 
ative, and it is admitted that there may be an enormous 
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number of inhabitable worlds. There is no need to as- 
sume every planet to be inhabited, and yet we are forced 
to assume a plurality of worlds. 








EAD this remarkable story Le Ménestrel has 
has fished out relating to the cuts in the 
Wagner scores: When Neumann gave the Ring 
for the first time in Berlin there were numerous 
cuts, but no one was worried because Wagner was 
not expected to attend. A few days before the first 
performance it was suddenly announced that Rich- 
ard would be there and Neumann began to stew. 
He called Anton Seidl, his conductor, and asked 
what Wagner would say to all the cuts. “He won't 
say anything,’ Seidl answered, “he won't notice 
them!” “Rheingold” and ‘“Walkire” went off with- 
out a remark from Wagner, but at the “Siegfried” 
cuts the composer grew excited. “Who made those 
idiotic cuts?” he demanded. “But, master,” an- 
swered Seidl, “at Leipsic one always makes the 
cut.” “At Leipsic you may do what you like,” re- 
torted the angry musician, “but if | do you the 
honor to come and hear my own works I wish to 
hear that which I have written. If you have come 
here to do what you like then my presence is su- 
perfluous.” And they had great trouble calming the 
ranting Richard. 
But is it possible that Wagner did not notice cuts 
in his own works? 





4 HAT is an old trick, the writing of criticisms on 

performances before they have taken place, 
the critic relying upon his intimate knowledge of 
affairs to anticipate the nature and the actual facts 
connected with the opera or con- 
cert. Many years ago it was in 
occasional vogue, even here in 
New York, although never in- 
dulged in by the present critics of music in this city 


CRITICISING 
AHEAD. 


or Boston. 

The Sun of Sunday in its London cables refer- 
ring to the disappointments in connection with the 
suspended coronation festivities relates that the 
weekly papers, illustrated and otherwise, were 
among the greatest losers, as the former especially 
had actually prepared the descriptions and illustra- 
tions of the procession, the ceremonials and the 
whole pageant in detail, and, of course, could not 
issue these editions. This practice of depending 
upon the imagination of artists and illustrators is, 
of course, known to the newspaper world, but the 
fiction has not yet penetrated into the consciousness 
of the masses, who, when once they know that illus- 
trations are, in many if not most cases, the result of 
mere professional guesswork, will abandon their pa- 
tronage of those papers, and it will even affect those 
daily papers given extensively to illustrations of 
contemporaneous events. 

The cable of the Sunday Sun says: 

Some have been for weeks printing elaborate coronation 
numbers to be ready to issue on Thursday and Friday, and 
their losses will run into many thousands of pounds ster- 
ling. 

But the illustrated monthly, Lady's Realm, has actually 
appeared with a full account of the coronation, discussing 
and criticising doings which have not occurred. An arti 
cle on “Society, by a .Peer’s Daughter,” not only de- 
scribes and discusses personalities in the Abbey and Fri- 
day’s procession, but gives a long criticism of the Covent 
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Garden gala night. “This,” says the Peer’s Daughter, 
“was a disappointment to many, but not all. Seldom have 
we heard a worse chorus, and even the Stars of song sing 
less brightly as the years go on. The unrivalled Jean de 
Reszké has not the wonderful power he had once. Madame 
Melba, if as delicious as ever, is no better. Caruso was 
a distinct disappointment,” and so forth. What makes this 
particular anticipation worse is the fact that Jean de 
Reszké was not going to sing on the gala night. 

No doubt the performance at Covent Garden 
would not have been a success, artistically or mu- 
sically speaking. Covent Garden and the Metro- 
politan Opera House are devoted to the worship of 
stars, and there never is and there never can be an 
artistic success under such condition. There are 
many individual successes, and necessarily will be 
under the star system, but from an esthetic view- 
point these two opera houses forbid any possible 
salvation for the art of music or the operatic art. 
The choruses at both opera houses are wretched, 
and the Peer’s Daughter made her second good 
guess in that statement. As to Melba no doubt an- 
other excellent example of correct anticipation can 
be found, and it was a safe statement, and, judging 
from many authoritative statements, the new tenor 
Caruso is a disappointment, and so the Peer’s 
Daughter went along swimmingly until she reached 
Jean de Reszké and there she collapsed. Such is 
the danger in that kind of literary risk one takes 
when he or she compiles a criticism ahead of the 
performance. 

The “Peer’s Daughter” must be an old opera pa- 
tron (no reflection upon the lady’s age), and she 
should have been posted on the decision of Jean de 
Reszké, which was published in other papers and 
this paper long ago. He very wisely refused to 
sing on the gala occasion. Before we can agree 
with the Peer’s Daughter on her anticipated criti- 
cism of Jean de Reszké’s voice it will be necessary 
for us to hear him next winter in this city, not- 
withstanding the lady’s opinion. 





FTER Tschaikowsky had finished the score to 
“Vakula” in great haste he discovered that 

the date on which the competitive compositions 
were to be judged was still far off. So eager was 
he to have his work judged and so satisfied of its 
success that he could not 

A NEW stand this delay. In the 
TSCHAIKOWSKY matter of orchestral works 


BIOGR: APHY— Rubinstein had spoiled him 
1874-1875. by producing them “while 


the ink was still wet’—as 
imaginative biographers like to express it. Now 
Peter Iljitsch had “Vakula” on his mind, and made 
a bore of himself by talking about it to each and 
every one of his friends. More than that, his im- 
patience grew so unreasonable that he tried to have 
it performed in St. Petersburg before the date of 
competition. This displeases both Napravnik and 
those in authority; when finally the results of his 
haste come to Tschaikowsky’s ears he writes Na- 
pravnik a letter of apology, makes composers’ ex- 
cuses and declares that he has been misunderstood. 

The “Sturm” was performed in St. Petersburg 
about this time, and its success was something of a 
consolation to the disappointed composer. The 
“Almighty Crew” liked the composition immense- 
ly; only Laroche finds fault with it for noisy instru- 
mentation—“Hallenspektakel.” 

The idea of writing a piano concerto is taking 
root, and Peter Iljitsch begins work on it; it makes 
him nervous to figure out the piano passages. 
Meantime his overture to “Vakula” has had a con- 
cert performance in Moscow—Rubinstein is humor- 
ing him again—with no success to speak of. At 
least it brought the composer 300 rubles just at a 
time when he was much in need of money. By this 
time Laroche’s opinion of “Sturm” has reached 
Peter Iljitsch, and he is furious at the remark that 
his work contains hints of Litolff, Schumann, Ber- 
lioz and Glinka—“as though I am a compiler, not a 
composer.” He had in fact worked himself into a 


fine state of irritability and suspected his friend of 
losing interest in him—in fact it seemed that he 
judged only those to be his friends who praised his 
work, and did that early and often. He soon found 
a theme for a quarrel with Rubinstein, than whom 
no one had done more to pet him. Tschaikowsky’s 
version of this affair we read in a printed letter, and 
in substance it was this: 

The piano concerto had been finished, and as 
Peter [ljitsch was not a pianist he needed such an 
one to tell him what was objectionable and ineffect- 
ive in the piano part. Tschaikowsky thought such 
a judge must be friendly disposed, and admits that 
he selected Nikolai Rubinstein against his better 
judgment! The work came to a hearing on Christ- 
mas night, 1874, in a classroom of the conservatory, 
with only the composer, Rubinstein and Hubert 
present. 

Tschaikowsky played the first movement, and at 
its conclusion there was deadly silence. Rubin- 
stein refused to give an opinion, and Hubert was 
waiting until Rubinstein had decided for him—at 
least so says Tschaikowsky. Of course the com- 
poser was furious—what composer would not have 
been!—but played the work to the end. Again there 
was silence. “Well?” said the composer. Then 
Rubinstein began, quietly at first, but little by little 
his wrath tore loose: The concerto was absolutely 
worthless; it was unplayable; the piano parts so 
dry and awkward that they could not be whipped 
into shape at all; the composition itself bad, trivial, 
ordinary—with portions stolen from this and that 
composer—with only two or three good pages in 
the entire mess! “Now, for instance, what does 
this passage mean’’—and here Rubinstein would 
caricature a portion on the piano—‘“and this one?” 

To make a long story shorter Tschaikowsky was 
furious and depressed. He left the room speechless 
and went into another part of the building. Rubin- 
stein soon followed him and repeated much he had 
already uttered, adding that if the necessary changes 
were made by a certain time he would play the 
work in public. “Not a note will I change,” an- 
swered the composer, “but mean to have it pub- 
lished just as it stands.” 

In fact this was done, but the dedication was 
changed—originally it had borne the name of N. 
Rubinstein—to von Bilow. The latter was not 
personally acquainted -with Tschaikowsky, but 
acknowledged the honor in a neat letter of appre- 
ciation and praise. There is no need to mention 
every complimentary detail, but von Biilow’s judg- 
ment was exactly the opposite of Rubinstein’s. 

Of course Tschaikowsky never forgave Rubin- 
stein for his criticism, and the latter admitted his 
wrong by studying the concerto and playing it in 
Russia and on his travels. 

This unfortunate incident made a breach in the 
composer’s list of friendships, and in his letter to 
Anatol he depicts himself as a very lonesome man 
who desires to leave Moscow. His melancholy con- 
dition grew more intense and gradually worked up 
to a climax, which came two years afterward and al- 
most resulted fatally. At present he was only mo- 
rose with seeing the same faces about him—and it 
need not be added that these did not please him at 
all—and he longed for the love of an entirely sym- 
pathetic person, believing, as so many nervous 
beings do, that this is a cure for all their ills. Other 
incidents are related, bearing on this time, which 
prove conclusively that Tschaikowsky simply could 
not put from him the effects of an adverse criticism. 
Formerly he would chafe under such fire, but soon 
throw or laugh it off if it had not cut too deep. 

With the spring his mood grew lighter. His 
two brothers came to Moscow to witness a per- 
formance of “Opritschnik.” Shortly before leaving 
Moscow for the summer holidays Tschaikowsky 
was given an order to compose the music for a bal- 
let, “Der Schwanensee,” for the Royal Moscow 
Theatre. He did not begin work on this at once, 
but journeyed to his friend Schilowsky at Ossowo, 


where he began his third symphony. Then he vis- 
ited Kondratjeff at Nisy—still working at the sym- 
phony—and ijater his sister at Werbowka, where he 
remained the rest of the summer. By the first of 
August the symphony was done, and he began the 
ballet music, for which he had been promised 800 
rubles. 

The chronological list of compositions during 
this season follows: 

Op. 25. Six songs—‘Herz, O lass dich,” “Wie 
hier die Schrift,” ““Mignon’s Lied,” “Der Kanarien- 
vogel,”” “Mit ihr ein Wort” and “Einst zum Nar- 
ren.” 

Op. 19. Six piano pieces—‘Réverie,” “Scherzo- 
humoristique,” ‘Feuillet d’Album,” “Nocturne,” 
“Capriccio” and “Théme avec Variations.” 

Op. 23. Piano Concerto, B flat minor. The 
principal theme of the first movement was taken 
from a melody the composer heard a blind beggar 
sing at Kamenka; and in the prestissimo of the 
second movement the tune of a French chansonette, 
“Il faut s’amuser, danser et rire,” has slipped in. 

Op. 26. “Sérénade mélancolique” for violin, 
with orchestral accompaniment—B flat minor. 

Op. 27. Six songs—‘‘An den Schlaf,” “Ob sich 
die Wolke,” “Geh’ nicht von mir,” “Abend,” 
“Klage” and “Dem Véglein gleich.” 

Op. 28. Six songs—“Nein, wenn ich liebe,” 
“Die rothe Perlenschnur,” “Warum im Traume,’ 
“Er liebt mich sehr,” “Kein Wort von Dir” and 
“Ein einzig Wortchen,” 

Op. 29. Symphony No. 3, D major. 

Besides these there are the above mentioned be- 
ginnings of the ballet music, “Der Schwanensee,” 
and about fifteen critical articles on music. 

Next week the season of 1875-76 will be dis- 


cussed. 





T HE projected visit of Richard Strauss to Amer- 
ica means much to the music lovers of this 
land. We have enjoyed, to mention a few of the 
newer men, the presence here of Tschaikowsky and 
Dvorak, with the result that their music was in- 
corporated in all of our 

RICHARD STRAUSS, ‘ 
orchestral repertories at 
a time when both the Bohemian and Russian com- 
posers were comparative strangers to German and 
English and French concert programs. Strauss is 
a parallel case. His chamber music was played 
here twenty years ago, and his F minor Symphony, 
op. 12, his second---his First Symphony in D minor 
is without opus number—was given its first per- 
formance anywhere under Theodore Thomas, De- 
cember 13, 1884. Since then the name of Strauss 
has been a familiar one—we have heard all of his 
Tone Poems save one, “Don Quixote,” which Mr. 

Thomas gave in Chicago several seasons ago. 

The successes of Richard Strauss as a “guesting” 
conductor are history. Wherever he conducts he is 
greeted by great and unfeigned enthusiasm. Even 
in such an unresponsive city as London the young 
conductor-composer was given a popular reception, 
and his music applauded warmly. We who are 
familiar with his original, startling and imaginative 
works will undoubtedly receive Strauss with open 
arms. And his visit cannot fail to stimulate the 
interest in the Strauss music and in orchestral mu- 
sic generally. In addition to being a remarkable 
conductor of the most advanced symphonic music. 
Strauss is also a sympathetic interpreter of the clas- 
sics, Mozart particularly. 

- 

T is proposed in the Strauss visit to have him 
conduct the various permanent orchestras in 
this country, but it is doubtful whether Mr. Hig 
ginson will permit any digression from the fixed 
rule of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The very 
fact that Emil Paur is interested in the Richard 
Strauss visit to the United States must antagonize 
Mr. Higginson; by the way, it is difficult to under- 
stand the source of Mr. Higginson’s prejudice to- 

ward Mr. Paur. 
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“And the noise in the pool at noon excels my piano.” 
—Emily Dickinson. 
“The wretched tinkler called a piano, which tries at the 
whole orchestra and murders every instrument in the 
attempt, is like our modern civilization—a tuning and a 
diminishing of individuals for an insipid harmony.”— 
George Meredith. 


ANOTHER AND RUNCIMAN. 


HE London Saturday Review contained this 
characteristic opinion in its issue of June 14: 

“A little while ago Strauss was the mode in cer- 
tain parts of Germany, and now that he is outmoded, 
as completely outmoded as the writers of the Beards- 
ley-Yellow-Book period, he is beginning to find a 
few admirers in New York and London.” 

I need hardly add the above fiction was written 
by that brilliant but very prejudiced Englishman, 
John F. Runciman. As he dislikes fantasy, whether 
in art or life, here are a few cold facts for his Grad- 
grind-like appetite. 

Richard Strauss is not “outmoded” in Germany 
or anywhere else, because he has never been the 
mode. Nor can you call a man “outmoded” whose 
every song or symphony is the signal for an on- 
slaught or a pean. He is not the fashion, yet he 
is not quite negelcted, for his veriest trifle evokes 
libraries of praise and dispraise. No man who is 
so viciously attacked by Dr. Eduard Hanslick in 
the Vienna Neue Freie Presse as was Strauss after 
his “Heldenleben” Symphony is altogether a negli- 
gible quantity in his native land,and his “Feuers- 
noth” stirred all Germany like a new Wagner music 
drama. So much for the “outmoding.” What J. 
F. R. really means is that Strauss is just becoming 
known in London—London, which always hears the 
news last. 

Here in New York Richard Strauss is not quite 
a stranger. We have been listening to his music 
since 1884, or even earlier. The F minor Sym- 
phony, op. 12, received its virgin performance in 
New York, December 13, 1884, under Theodore 
Thomas’ direction. The “Wind Serenade,” op. 7, 
was heard after that. Since then we have be- 
come very well acquainted with all the Strauss 
symphonic music through the efforts of such 
conductors as Arthur Nikisch, Theodore Thomas, 
Wilhelm Gericke, Frank van der Stucken, the 
late Anton Seid!, Walter Damrosch, Frank Dam- 
rosch and Emil Paur. The songs, those lovely and 
original lyrics, have been the theme of special re- 
citals, and “Enoch Arden” was declaimed two or 
three seasons ago by Mr. Bispham and last spring 
by Mr. Riddle. I recall disliking the form heartily. 
Mr. Paur dedicated himself so thoroughly to the 
Strauss music that it cost him his position as con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic Society, an organization 
largely devoted to the suppression of the new in 
music. Strauss! Why, bless your innocent soul, J. 
F. R., New York has been Straussed to death dur- 
ing the past eighteen years! So much for your del- 
icate insinuation that we take up a new composer 
after Europe is through with him. Herman Klein 
was kind enough to send me some weeks ago a list 
of the Strauss works performed in London, a list 
that I printed in Tae Musica Courter. It made 
a meagre showing in comparison with New York. 
And now, having confronted facts general, let me 
proceed to prejudices particular. 





The gist of Mr. Runciman’s interesting communi- 
cation in THe Musicat Courter last week 
amounts to just this much: He doesn’t like the 
music of Richard Strauss. If he had contented him- 
self with stating: “This music is not music to me, 
but I think I shall study it carefully and hear it 
often,” then I should have been impressed. But he 
declared in an off-hand, semi-pontifical manner: 
Strauss composes rot, mathematical, unmusical rot, 
and J. F. R. makes this sweeping statement after 
two hearings of the new music, after some tentative 
experiments with the “Heldenleben” on the piano. 

“Heldenleben” on a keyboard! The Cosmos in a 
frying pan! Still his case is not so bad as that of 
some New York critics, who won’t admit the genius 
of Strauss after hearing his music for twenty years. 
Their musical development must have been arrested 
at Bayreuth in 1876. 

eS = 

I have a theory that the brains of most men are 
plastic in the reception of new ideas up to a certain 
age. After that—slam goes the door! This is 
called misoneism by the psychologists. Max Beer- 
bohm in a witty passage speaks of that saddest of 
all things, the man who never changes his mind. 
J. F. R. allowed Wagner to drive Handel in a 
corner of his affections, but only temporarily. Since 
then new men cannot possibly interest him; it was 
a foregone conclusion that Strauss would offend 
him. I allude to the personal side of the matter, be- 
lieving with John M. Robertson that a critic’s tem- 
perament, tour d’esprit, general ideas, passions, 
prejudices and manner of technical training should 
be taken into account after he, the critic, has de- 
livered himself of a judgment. Emile Hennequin, 
whom Mr. Robertson quotes in this special matter, 
proposed that a sort of précis should be made of a 
critic’s mind, aptitude and temperament. “A con- 
fession of faith, bias, temperament and training.” 

Mr. Runciman adores Handel and admires Wag- 
ner, but he has little sympathy with German 
thought or German art, above all with German 
philosophy and humor. He has done a world of 
good in peppering away at the British musical phil- 
istine, with his Mendelssohn worship and his un- 
progressive spirit. Now is not Mr. Runciman ex- 
posing himself to precisely the same criticism, i. e., 
that he is not progressive, that he blinks this very 
patent hole in a millstone? He of all men in Lon- 
don should be able to see that Strauss is the greatest 
master of the orchestra who has thus far appeared ; 
not a virtuoso of the orchestra like Berlioz and 
sometimes Liszt, but one who uses the orchestra for 
the expression of his ideas and not as a means for 
the securing of factitious “effects.” He of all men 
in London should be able to recognize in Strauss the 
great, impersonal musician, the classical composer, 
not a morbid, tragic, fascinating and subjective 
one like Tschaikowsky, nor yet a poet of the foot- 
lights like Wagner. Strauss must not be saddled 
with all that his commentators print about his mu- 
sic. Discarding the Lisztian title he calls his works 
“Tone Poems,” presents no programs,and only clues 
in his titles, being content that the world should en- 
joy or despise his music as absolute music, nothing 
more. That its performance throws up so much 
suggestive writing is but a proof that Strauss has 
widely increased the area of our consciousness. 
You need neither imagination nor humor to feel 
that after a Strauss tone poem your brain has been 
the recipient of new ideas and sensations. You 
have heard more, and setting aside the novelty of 
the ideas altogether you have had created new 
images in your cerebral tissue. Whether you like 
this assault on the little gullies and rivulets of 
habit, on the pleasing cellular curves of what your 
brain has treasured up of familiar music, is not my 
affair. I only assert that Strauss brings to you the 
vision of a new, individual soul, a soul of sublime 
imagination and emotional intensity. J. F. R. dis- 
likes this vision. Let him follow the hint of Henry 
James, who speaks of Saint-Beuve as “always open- 


ing new windows.” The English critic should hoist 
his mental casement to the very top. 
es < 

Strauss does not endeavor to express ideas, lit- 
erary or metaphysical, in his scores. That state- 
ment is fudge. But his music suggests ideas, pic- 
tures, poems. Let me recall what he said in 1896: 
“I did not intend to write philosophical music or 
portray Nietszche’s great work musically.” He has 
quite as much right to put the titles “Don Juan” or 
“Also Sprach Zarathustra” on his scores as had 
Beethoven when he wrote his overtures “Egmont,” 
“Coriolanus.” There is no harm in these leading 
motives. They merely superinduce a frame of mind, 
evoke an atmosphere. Wagner was the greatest 
sinner of all in this respect, and J. F. R. does not 
say him nay. As an absolute music maker alone, as 
I have maintained at the risk of tiresome iteration, 
must Richard Strauss be judged. Never mind if 
you can’t distinguish the humor of “Till Eulen- 
spiegel”; Strauss did, and he wrote a remarkable 
scherzo in rondo form. It does not need Alexander 
Ritter’s poem prefixed to “Death and Transfigura- 
tion” for us to feel its overwhelming emotional and 
intellectual—musically intellectual, of course— 
power. And what can be said of his “Also Sprach 
Zarathustra,” with its moments of genuine sublim- 
ity! 

The fact is Richard Strauss makes so many ap- 
peals to us, the appeal emotional, the appeal uplift- 
ing, the appeal logical—intellectual, if you will have 
the risky word—and the appeal beautiful, that he 
ends in terrifying one. It is uncanny music, this 
from a man under forty. You may approach him 
technically, or you may approach him musically— 
emotively—and he is ever an appalling phenomenon. 

I am sorry Mr. Runciman has missed his chance. 
though he may come to like the man after he un- 
derstands him. At present his writing betrays the 
fact that he has approached the new music in a 
wrong, and dare I add, belligerent mood! The 
greatness of Strauss, like the greatness of Ibsen and 
the greatness of Rodin, is not nestling on the planes 
of the pleasing. I have been studying him for ten 
vears and more, and would not presume to offer 
such a “snap” judgment as did J. F. R. I know 
that this is not argument, for argument is not possi- 
ble. You may drag John Runciman to Strauss, but 
you can’t unseal his ears. Study will do it. Let 
him be brave like Brother Baughan, of the Musical 
Standard, and admit that a conversion is possible in 
the years to come. Above all let him hear more 
Strauss, hear lots of Strauss, and then write! 
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I can’t fancy Strauss scores being played by that 
indifferent band of Mr. Wood’s. Even our old 
Philharmonics were galvanized by Mr. Paur into 
vigorous playing, and the Philharmonic Society is 
composed of far better material than the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra. The latter has mediocre strings, 
poor brass, indifferent woodwind. Henry Wood ac- 


complishes wonders with this orchestra. What 
Strauss could do I have no idea, nor does 
Mr. Runciman enlighten us, though Strauss 


is rated as one of the five or six great con- 
ductors in Europe. I suspect that the performances 
must have been poor. London has no love for great 
orchestras; in fact, London is not very musical. And 
I also suspect that the little speech of Strauss at the 
Diisseldorf festival set English musicians and critics 
against the German composer. It is not pleasant 
to be told that your local idols are clay toed. This 
Strauss did by patting Edward Elgar on the back. 
As Mr. Baughan says: 

“It was an impromptu tribute to Dr. Elgar, and, 
coming from the foremost German musician of to- 
day, should have been considered an honor rather 
than otherwise. Strauss, we consider, hit the nail 
on the head when he deplored that England had not 
taken her proper place among musical nations, be- 
cause of the want of ‘Fortschrittsmanner,’ men who 
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represent forward movements in art at any given 
period. Of course Strauss has been misunderstood. 
It is enough for a foreigner to utter an opinion on 
English music to have all the false patriots at his 


throat.” 
eS eS 


Touching on Mr. Runciman’s remarks about 
Nietzsche I may only say that he does not know 
Nietzsche “perfectly,” or else he would not write of 
him as he does. Nietzsche is a force, optimistic, 
even muscular, but a force for good, not evil, as is 
Schopenhauer. He teaches us to live bravely— 
Schopenhauer does not. He made moonshine be- 
cause he was a poet, but he has also written pro- 
found truths. Mr. Runciman evidently agrees with 
his friend, poet John Davidson, whose virility of 
utterance none may gainsay, yet the latter was suf- 
ficiently nettled by the Academy to speak of 
Nietzsche as having “laid a wind egg in a mare’s 
nest.” This is magnificent, but it is not criticism. 

However, the whole Strauss matter resolves it- 
self into a question of personal impressions. As 
George Moore wrote in a memorable passage: 
“When Mr. Lang says, ‘I like adventures,’ I say, 
‘Oh, do you?’ as I might to a man who says ‘I like 
sherry,’ and no doubt when I say I like character 
drawing, Mr. Lang says ‘Oh, do you?’ as he might 
to a man who says ‘I like port.’” Mr. Runciman 
is at the sherry and adventures stage in music. 
The supreme character drawing of Richard Strauss 
is for him the detested port wine of Mr. Moore’s 
imaginary Lang. And it is all the more singular 
because Strauss is a diatonic man, a maker of dia- 
tonic melodies; he has escaped the erotic chroma- 
ticism of his predecessors—and Handel was the king 
of the diatonic; now Mr. Runciman adores Handel. 
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Henry James had a personal acquaintance with 
Flaubert and’ preserves a vivid memory of the 
author of “Madame Bovary.” “Flaubert,” he says, 
“was immense and shy, florid and uncertain, and my 
main recollection of him is of a kindness in him, a 
conception of courtesy, that only wanted to be sure 
of its way. His imagination was great and splendid, 
in spite of which, strangely enough, his masterpiece 
is not his most imaginative work.” 
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A concluding chapter in Segnitz’s pamphlet on 
Liszt and Rome is cailed “Mosaik.” In it the au- 
thor sums up the remaining years of Liszt's life 
hurriedly but with some interesting references. The 
Hungarian Government elected the Abbé honorary 


‘ president of the Landes Musikakademie in 1873. 


This gave Liszt’s wanderings still a third objective 
point, Budapest. 

In Weimar his time was now devoted more to 
teaching than to composing, and the Liszt pupils 
began to sprout by the gross. The absurd senti- 
mentality which clings about this period has never 
been condemned sufficiently. Read this entry in 
the notebook of Gregorovius and draw at least a 
few of your own conclusions: “Dined with Liszt 
at Weimar. He was very lovable, made up to me 
and hoped at parting that I would give him my 
confidence. This would be very difficult, as we 
have not one point in common. He has grown 
very old; his face is all wrinkled; yet his animation 
1S very attractive. The Countess Tolstoi told me 
yesterday that an American lady living here had 
stripped the covering off a chair on which Liszt 
had sat, had had it framed and now it hung on her 
wall. She related this to Liszt, who at first seemed 
indignant and then asked if it were really true! If 
such a man does not despise mankind then one 
must give him great credit for it.” 


Still Liszt fluttered to Rome from time to time. 
“If it had not been for music I should have devoted 
myself entirely to the church and would have be- 
come a Franciscan. It is in error that I am accused 
of becoming a ‘frivolous Abbé’ because of exter- 
nal reasons. To the contrary, it was my most in- 
nermost wish which led me to join the church that 
I wished to serve.” So he once voiced it. 

During these later visits he took up his abode in 
the Hotel d’Alibert. His rooms were furnished as 
plainly as possible—in the one a bed and a writing 
desk, and the second one, his reception and class 
room, held an Erard grand piano. Some of his pu- 
pils lived at the same hotel—Stradal, Ansorge, 
GGllerich, Stavenhagen and Mlle. Cognetti 

Liszt’s daily mode of life is rather intimately de- 
scribed. He arose at the @hastly hour of 4 in the 
morning and began composing, which he continued 
until 7. His pupils would drop in to greet him and 
be dismissed kindly with a cigar. After a second 
breakfast he attended early mass in the San Carlo 
Church, where he was accompanied by Stradal; 
then back to his rooms, and after an hour’s rest he 
would work or pay some visits. 

His noon meal was taken regularly with the 
Princess Sayn-Wittgenstein, who now lived a re- 
tired life and devoted herself to religious studies. 
These visits—so Segnitz believes—brought to 
Liszt much peace and to the Princess happiness; 
they were still devoted to each other. After this 
meal Liszt returned to his quarters and rested. 
Only on every other day he taught. The pupil 
played the composition of his own choice and 
Liszt’s criticisms would follow. Muddy playing 
drove him frantic, and he often yelled at his pupils 
to “wash their dirty linen at home”! He taught 
libera] use of the pedal, but with utmost discretion. 
The one thing he could not abide was pedantic per- 
formance: “Among artists there is not the division 
of professors and non-professors. They are only 
artists—or they are not.” 

Occasionally he would play for a small assembly 
—once he favored the few with the D flat Etude, 
and the crossing left hand struck false notes re- 
peatedly. He played the piece to end, reports Seg- 
nitz, and then atoned for his bulls by adding an im- 
provisation on the theme which moved the assem- 
bly to tears! Aha! the old romantic machinery has 
begun to squeak. When Liszt, the virtuoso, is only 
mentioned susceptible folks move their tear bags 
further forward and prepare to shed. 
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During these class hours a small circle of inti- 
mate ones was usually invited. The Princess Witt- 
genstein was noticeably absent; but there were the 
Princess Minghetti, the Countess Rewizky—to 
whom the Fifth Rhapsody is dedicated—and sev- 
eral barons and artists—Alma Tadema among the 
latter. Depend upon it, wherever Liszt pitched his 
tent there were some titles in the neighborhood. 
From 2 until 6 in the afternoon these lessons lasted. 
Then the small audience withdrew and Liszt played 
cards with his pupils for one hour. But never for 
stakes, gentle reader! 

About 8 in the evening Liszt would take himseif 
to the house of the Princess Wittgenstein and sup 
with her. This meal consisted principally of ham, 
says the biographer, and Hungarian red wine. By 
9 he had usually retired. 
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Stradal seems to have been one of his favorites— 
I had almost written favorite pupi's—and accom- 
panied Liszt on some of his little excursions to the 
beloved cloisters, San Onofrio and Modiite Mario, 


then into the Valie dell’ Inferno. Here under the 
Tasso oak Liszt spoke of the life of the great poet 
and compared his own fate to that of Tasso. “They 
will not carry me in triumph across the Capitol, but 
the time will come when my works will be acknowl- 
edged. This will happen too late for me—I shall 
not be among you any more,” he said. Not an un- 
true prophecy. 

During these trips he gave alms freely. His 
servant Mischka filled Liszt’s right. vest pocket 
with lire and the other one with soldi every morn- 
ing. And Liszt always strewed about the silver 
pieces, returning to his astonished servant with the 
pocket full of copper coins untouched. 

Segnitz declares that Rome never lost its charm 
for Liszt. When leaving it he drank the pilgrim’s 
drink from the Fontana di Trevi, the Aqua Virgo 
which leaves in the heart a longing to return to the 
Eternal City; and when he approached it after long 
absence “Ecco Roma” was his greeting. 
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Rudolf Louis, another Liszt biographer, tells an 
amusing story which fits in the time when Pius the 
Ninth visited Liszt in the cloister. While most of 
the living composers contented themselves with 
envying Liszt old Rossini tried to turn the incident 
to his own advantage. He begged Liszt to use his 
influence in securing the admission of female voices 
in service of the church because he—Rossini—did 
not care to hear his churchly compositions sung by 
croaking boys’ voices! Of course nothing came of 
this request. 

The incident itself—the Pope’s visit to Liszt— 
caused much gossip at the time. It was even re- 
ported that Pio Nono had called Liszt “his Pales- 
trina.” 
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M. Louis also makes a point which most Wag- 
ner biographers seem to have overlooked in their 
hurry to make Richard appear a very moral man, 
namely, that that little von Biilow-Cosima Wagner 
affair did not please Papa Liszt at all. Truce was 
patched up only in 1873, when Liszt's “Christus” at 
Weimar performance was witnessed by Wagner. 
Bayreuth of ’76 cemented the friendship once more, 
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Read this paragraph from the pen of the cynical 
Gregorovius; it refers to the Roman performance 
of the Dante Symphony in the Galleria Dantesca 
when the Abbé reaped an aftermath of homage: 
“The Ladies of Paradise (?!) poured flowers on him 
from above; Frau L. almost murdered him with a 
But the Romans criticised the 
music severely as being formless. There is inspira- 
tion in it, but it does not reach (?!). Liszt left for 
Paris. The day before his departure I breakfasted 
with him at Tolstoy’s; he played for a solid hour 
and allowed himself to be persuaded to do this by 
the young Princess S.—a woman of remarkably 
colossal figure, but also of remarkable intelligenge.” 

And thus it ever was! 


big laurel wreath! 








| HUS far there are engaged as solo pianists for 

next season in this country Mark Hambourg, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Frederic Lamond, Josef Hof- 
mann and Raoul Pugno. - Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler 
will play after Tanuary 1, which is also Hofmann’s 
design. There will probably be two additional im- 
portant piano virtuoso engagements closed before 
the end of the summer. As usual, we shall have all 
the necessary piano playing, and the repertory will 
contain nothing particularly novel. However, it 
can endure for some time; it is good enough, pro- 
vided it is played good enough. 
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y HILE there are so many good light operas 
wy which we never by any chance get an op- 
portunity of hearing, it was a pity to stage so 
tawdry and antiquated a work as Donizetti’s “L’Elisir 
d’Amore” on Saturday last at Covent Garden. For the 
first act or so it was interesting and entertaining as a 
sort of antiquarian relic. It was amusing to be able to 
study the sort of thing that a past generation considered 
Operatic art at its best, and the sugary, flowing melodies 
with their absurd trills and runs struck strangely on the 
ear. For, with the possible exception of “Lucia,” the pres- 
ent generation knows little of Donizetti, and now when 
that opera is played the audience consists for the most 
part of the operagoers with hoary locks and white beards. 
Donizetti's reign is, indeed, over, and after hearing 
“L'Elisir d’Amore” one does not feel particularly sur- 
prised thereat. The first two acts were tolerable, for they 
had a quaint, old world ring about them which was rather 
attractive. But before the curtain fell on the last act (the 
opera was played in three acts) one was tired to death 
of the endless succession of sickly tunes—tunes which exist 
merely for the sake of their own prettiness, and make no 
pretense of expressing the dramatic situation. In spite of 
the fact that the performance was excellent, the opera 
seemed unutierably tedious. Mancinelli was the conductor, 
and he made all that there was to be made of the score. 
But what a score! If Edward German was to fit his 
charming Savoy songs with such accompaniments he would 
draw upon himself diatribes from the whole of the London 
press. If an Academy student were to harbor such notions 
of orchestration in his brain his professor would recom- 
mend him to turn bank clerk and leave music alone. For 
heaven's sake let us have no more of “L’Elisir d’Amore,” 
even if Regina Pacini can sing the runs and shakes to per- 
fection, even if Caruso makes a delightfully boorish and 
backward Nemorino, and even if Pini Corsi plays the part 
of Dulcamara with a whimsical humor that is absolutely 
inimitable. As if to emphasize the fatuity of the ridiculous 
music, it was followed by the second act of “Hansel uhd 
Gretel.” The delightful fairy opera is, unfortunately, too 
small for Covent Garden, but even though half the effects 
are lost, much of its charm must remain. The perform- 
ance was not as good as it might have been. Lohse’s weak 
points as a conductor become more and more painfully evi- 
dent as the season goes on, and he played the wonderful 
dream pantomime without anything approaching sympathy. 
Frau Lohse and Fritzi Scheff, however, were excellent as the 
two children, and Humperdinck came as such a welcome 
relief after Donizetti that any shortcomings of the orchestra 
could be readily forgiven. 


There is nothing to be added to what countless critics 
have already said about Melba as Juliette, and to write of 
her performance of that part on Wednesday would only 
be a waste of ink. In her own line she has for years had 
no rival to fear, and provided that she is in good voice, as 
was the case on Wednesday, the music is sure to be per- 
fectly sung. A Melba night is always an “occasion” at 
Covent Garden, and the audience was large, brilliant and 
enthusiastic. The Romeo was Saleza, and otherwise the 
cast remained unchanged. 


What has come over Calvé? A few years ago she was ad- 
mittedly the finest Carmen on the stage, but it appears that 
she is now living on her reputation. Her first appearance 
in the part took place on Thursday night, and to those who 
remembered her previous triumphs it came as something 
of a disappointment. That her voice has lost its freshness 
is a matter which can be forgiven, for the fault is not hers. 
But there is no excuse for Singing out of tune, and it can- 
not be denied that in many parts of the opera she was not 
only out of tune but often altogether out of the key. In 
addition to this, she played terrible tricks with the score 
and the notes that she sang were not always the notes 
which Bizet wrote; this is another fault which it was dif- 
ficult to excuse. Her acting, which was intended, no doubt, 
to be powerful and forcible, was overdone. Subtle sug- 
gestion is always more effective thafi overaccentuation, and 
there is no need to drive points home with a sledge ham- 
mer. Her reading of the part was, indeed, altogether too 
exaggerated. Instead of a portrait of a full blooded, hot 
headed, wayward gypsy girl, true to life, we were presented 
with a caricature such as we knew could never have had 
a real existence. Calvé has probably become too familiar 
with the part, and she ought to give it a long rest. She 
is always thinking of new points to make, fresh effects to 
experiment; but just as the lady who hubitually uses rouge 
and powder to improve her complexion loses her eye in 
time and besmears herself so freely that the deception is 
gone, so Calvé is adding little by little to her “business” 
till it becomes so exaggerated that the effect is spoiled. 
For Marechal, the new Don José, -we have nothing but 
praise. A fine actor and a fine singer of the thoroughly 
French school, he made an immediate success, and,he is 
obviously a great acquisition to our rather scanty list of 
operatic tenors. To-night he is to sing Faust, and it will 
be better to speak more fully of his merits next week. 
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It is not often that two exceedingly good violinists give 
concerts on the same afternoon. Such, however, was the 
case on Friday afternoon when Fritz Kreisler appeared at 
St. James’ Hall and Arthur Hartmann at the Queen’s 
Hall. Kreisler is, of course, already so well known in 
America that it would be almost useless for me to dilate 
upon his merits. Although he is new to London, he has 
already been recognized as the foremost classical player of 
the day. His reading of the Beethoven Concerto at a re- 
cent Richter concert created a positive sensation, and the 
impression which he made then was very much deepened 
on Friday afternoon. Tartini’s Sonata, “Il Trillo del 
Diavolo,” Bach’s Prelude in F major and Nardini’s Alle- 
gretto in D were played with an exquisite finish and breadth 
such as we have not heard since the days when Joachim 
was at his best. Kreisler’s quiet dignity, his well ex- 
pressed sentiment and the marvelous beauty of his tone 
have made such an impression here that now that we have 
got him we do not at all want to let him go, and we should 
be only too happy if he would take up his abode in London. 
But, great though he is as an interpretive artist, he seems 
to be hardly less great as an executant, as it would have 
troubled Kubelik himself to give finer performances of 
Wieniawski’s “Airs Russes,” Vieuxtemps’ Second Con- 
certo and a set of Paganini Variations. Kreisler was rap- 
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turously received, and any recitals that he decides to give 
here in the future are sure to attract enormous audiences. 
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Such were the attractions of Kreisler’s concert that I 
was unable to reach the Queen’s Hall in time to hear 
Hartmann play. Not, indeed, that I do not admire this 
brilliant young violinist, one of the most promising of the 
romantic school, but it is impossibe to be in two places at 
the same time, and I have already had several opportuni- 
ties of hearing two splendid performances, while Kreis- 
ler’s recital was the only one which he promises us this 
season. I hear, however, that Hartmann was quite at his 
best and that he showed himself once again to be one of 
the violinists of the future, a violinist to whom we may 
confidently look to take up the mantle of his master, Ysaye. 


— 


On Monday Bispham’s recital took place with “Enoch 
Arden,” for the first time in English. Other concerts were 
given by Miss Maggie Sterling at St. James’ Hall; Miss 
Carrie Lake at Steinway Hall; Mme. Antoinette Sterling 
and Sterling Mackinlay at Bechstein Hall, and Miss Lilian 
Moreton at the same hall in the afternoon. 
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Probably the artistic development of few pianists has at- 
tracted such attention and caused such interest as has that 
of Harold Bauer. When he first appeared here he was rec- 
ognized at once as a player of great possibilities. In too 
many cases, unfortunately, the high hopes raised at first 
are doomed to disappointment. But Mr. Bauer is in a 
fair way to fulfilling the highest expectations of even his 
most fervent admirers. We might, indeed, almost say that 
he has already fulfilled them, if it were not that we hope 
that he will go on from great things to still greater. Even 
as he is at present, he holds a place in the very front rank 
of living pianists, and if he did not progress another step 
he would still be one of the most finished pianists of the 
day, perhaps almost the only player who combines a per- 
fect technic with tremendous intellectual powers. Where, 
for instance, would it be possible to find another artist who 
could play Liszt’s B minor Sonata as he played it on 
Tuesday? Such breadth, such dignity. such power, are 
within the reach of few. He has an extraordinary technic, 
yet the interpretative side of his genius has been developed 
to the full, and whether he is playing Bach or Chopin. 
Beethoven or Liszt, the sentiment is brought out to such 
perfection that his playing seems to breathe the very soul 
of the composer. There was never a touch of exaggeration 
in his readings of Mendelssohn's Prelude and Fugue in E 
Minor, or in the Liszt Sonata, or in Rubinstein’s Barca- 
rolle in F minor, or in Schumann’s “Kreisleriana,” or in 
Alkan's C minor Study, or in Chopin’s Nocturne in E andA 
flat Ballade, yet the sentiment was perfectly expressed. They 
were intellectual without being cold, brilliant technical 
achievements without being the work of a mere virtuoso. 
Harold Bauer is undoubtedly in a fair way to becoming 
one of the finest of the pianists of the day. 
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Raoul Pugno, who gave the third of his concerts at the 
Queen’s Hall on Friday, June 13, is a player of a very 
different type. In his case neatness and deftness have been 
reduced to a fine art. It was for this reason that his read- 
ing of Mozart’s Concerto in E flat, which he played with 
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the Queen’s Hall orchestra under Colonne, was so pe- 
culiarly interesting. Clear cut, it may be even a trifle cold, 
it was the work of a man who would consider it a crime if 
a single passage were blurred or smudged. Pugno is a 
thoroughly French pianist, and he views everything that he 
plays through French spectacles. Not, indeed, that he is 
any the worse for that, and there is no question of the 
legitimacy of his readings of the Mozart Concerto, or that 
by Beethoven in C minor, or that by Saint-Saéns in the 
same key. Sentiment may not be his.strongest point, but 
we cannot help wishing that a few of our own pianists had 
some of his amazing neatness and delicacy. When he first 
appeared at Queen’s Hall he stood at a disadvantage, for 
the acoustic properties of the room are peculiar, and he 
was Obviously ill at ease. At his third concert, however, 
he had evidently, so to speak, “found his legs.” A certain 
harshness which was evident in his playing at his first 
concert had wholly disappeared, and he showed himself to 
be a pianist who compels the greatest admiration. His 
reading of the Mozart Concerto was so clear, so delicate 
and so crisp that we could not have wished for a better. 
It is almost unnecessary to say that the orchestra under 
M. Colonne played the accompaniments admirably, while 
the performances of Mozart’s “Figaro” Overture, that by 
Beethoven to “Coriolan,” and Saint-Saéns’ “Marche du 
Synod,” from “Henry VIII,” were all that could be 
desired. 
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Other concerts were given by Miss Iona Robertson and 
Phillip Cathie, both at the Bechstein Hall. 
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There is probably no other country that can boast of 
such another singer as Madame Patti. Surely never did 
the value of an absolutely perfect method have a more con- 
vincing proof than in her singing. It would, of course, be 
absurd to say that her voice retains all its freshness, for it 
is not in the natural order of things that the human voice 
should remain absolutely immune from the attacks of time. 
But nevertheless Madame Patti’s singing is still as delight- 
ful as it ever was, and after all these years her voice is still 
a joy to those who hear it. Patti concerts are now a great 
function, for few singers have ever gained so complete a 
hold upon the affections of the people as has she. Conse- 
quently the Albert Hall was crowded with a great and 
very brilliant audience on Wednesday afternoon, and the 
enthusiasm was so unbounded that the concert, beginning 
at 3, was not over till very nearly 6. Madame Patti knows 
her audience well. There are certain songs which are 
expected from her, and, familiar though they are, people 
would probably feel very disappointed if they were not in- 
cluded in her program. In “Casta Diva,” “Home, Sweet 
Home,” “The Last Rose of Summer,” “Voi che Sapete” 
and the “Jewel Song” from “Faust” she has made many 
triumphs in the past, and on Wednesday she sang them 
as well as ever, and that is synonymous for perfectly. May 
it be very many years before we hear Madame Patti sing 
them for the last time. The remainder of the concert was 
particularly good. Miss Ada Crossley, most popular of 
contraltos, both for her beautiful voice and her splendid 
singing, gave “Caro mio ben” and Blumenthal’s “Sunshine 
After Rain” as only she can sing them. Ben Davies, the 
well-known English tenor, scored tremendous successes in 
Ponchielli's “Cielo e Mar” and a new “King’s Lay,” by 
Teresa del Riego. Marie Brema, who for powerful dra- 
matic singing has few equals, was quite at her best in 
“Plus Grand,” from Gounod’s “La Reine de Saba,” and 
Charles Santley, whose singing might still serve as a model 
to vocalists thirty years his junior, gave Handel's “Nasca 
al bosca” with magnificent breadth. Mark Hambourg, 
one of the very few pianists who can really fill the Albert 
Hall, played Cnopin’s A flat Ballade, and encores were the 
rule rather than the exception. 


We have lately had two opportunities of hearing that 
very good singer, Alma Webster Powell. At the concert 
which she and Eugenio Pirani gave at Bechstein Hall on 
Saturday afternoon she created a great sensation by the 
brilliant beauty of her voice and her unusual vocal skill. 
Her second appearance took place at the Kubelik concert 
on Wednesday afternoon. On this occasion she sang two 
songs by Pirani, an air from his opera, “Das Hexenlied,” 
and the Variations on the Diatonic Scale, proving herself 
at once to be a coloratura singer of remarkable finish. The 
clearness and sweetness of her notes, her perfect shakes 
and runs, the flexibility of her voice—only too rare—and 
in the graceful and attractive songs which Signor Pirani 
has written for her, they are displayed at their best. Kube- 
lik’s playing of Wieniawski’s D minor Concerto and Saint- 
Saéns’ Rondo Capriccioso were all that we have become 
accustomed to expect from this brilliant young violinist 
and calls for no special comment. 


es & 
Concerts were also given by Miss Rosa Bird at Queen’s 
Hall and Miss Pattie Upton at Steinway Hall. 
es & 


The names of Giulia Ravogli and Gluck are irrevocably 
associated with one another, for her brilliant success in 
Gluck’s “Orfeo” at Covent Garden a few years ago is not 
likely to be forgotten. After the way in which she sang 
“Che Faro” at her orchestral concert on Thursday even- 
ing there must have been many who regretted that she is 
not appearing at the opera this season in her favorite roles. 
Her voice is still as beautiful as ever, and her rich, gor- 
geous notes still tell with all their old power. In the fine, 
broad phrases of Gluck’s noble song, in Alberto Randegger, 
Jr.'s “Great and Still Greater,” the best coronation song 
that has been produced up to the present, and in a new 
song called “At Set of Sun,” by Hermann Léhr, she dis- 
played all the dignity and perfect taste which have always 
been the great characteristics of her admirable singing. 
Though opera is undoubtedly her forte, Mile. Ravogli is 
so thorough an artist that she is no less successful in 
lyrical songs, and we have seldom, if ever, heard finer in- 
terpretations than those which she gave of Schubert's 
“Die Junge Nonne,” Lassen’s “When Thy Blue Eyes,” 
Passiello’s “Chi vuol la Zingarella” and a new and very 
attractive song by Frances Allitsen, called “Like a Garden 
After Rain.” She was joined by Charles Santley in the 
duet, “Senza tanti Complimenti,” from Donizetti's “Burgo- 
mastro,” a duet which shows the composer at his best, 
while an excellent orchestra, conducted by Adolf Schmid, 
played the accompaniments and also a number of orches- 
tral pieces, which included Nicolai’s Overture to the “Mer- 
ry Wives of Windsor” and a portion of Gluck’s ballet 
music from “Orfeo.” 
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On Thursday, too, concerts were given at St. James’ 
Hall by Miss Adelina Féria, a singer who labors under the 
fond delusion that she can sing operatic songs, and at the 
Salle Erard by the Misses Griffiths. 
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The two Nikisch concerts are so important that their 
consideration must be held over till next week, when con- 
certs are, fortunately, rather fewer. It would be impossible 
to do full justice to them here. ZARATH USTRA. 


Hattie Scuoiper.—Hattie Scholder, the girl pianist, 
created a sensation by her playing before the Music Teach- 
ers’ convention held in Newburgh last week. Her program 
numbers included works by Schumann, Chopin and Liszt. 





Korert AND SCHNITZLER Appresses Wantep.—The ad- 
dresses of these two violinists, pupils of Wirth, of Berlin, 
are wanted. Anyone please send them to Geraldine Mor- 
gan, Carnegie Hall, New York. 


TRUE ROMAN CATHOLIC MUSIC. 


HOTEL CECIL, LONDON, 
June 21, 190, t 
ANY years ago I was at work on a life of Purcell— 
a magnificent work which has not yet been given to 
an eager world—and the more I studied his music the 
more certain I became that there were great men before 
Agamemnon. In other words, I grew certain that so noble 
a plant had its roots somewhere, was not a mere mush- 
room growth, a sporadic affair. Tallis, of course, I knew 
superficially, and Byrde; but I had made no serious at- 
tempt to understand them. If I had any opinion at all 
about them it was, I suppose, the common one: that Tallis 
was a very great man and Byrde a small man; and that it 
was a pity that either of them lived to cause students of 
later centuries such a deuce of a lot of trouble. But, as I 
say, I knew that Purcell’s roots had to be looked for; and, 
behold, after much delving, months, years of intermittent 
hard labor at the British Museum and elsewhere, I found 
that Purcell followed Tallis, Byrde, Pelham Humphries, 
his master, Dr. Blow, as surely as Beethoven followed Mo- 
zart, as Mozart followed Haydn, as Haydn followed Eman- 
uel Bach and Emanuel Bach his papa. I got possession 
of as much of this old music as I could, either by honest 
purchase or by robbery; and what I could neither buy nor 
steal I looked at in the British Museum, which is, as Dr. 
Johnson said of patriotism, “the last refuge of a scoun- 
drel!” And I wrote much concerning this old music, and 
I daresay bored exceedingly my few readers. No one had 
ever sued me for libel in those days, and I was therefore 
quite unknown. 

At the same time Mr. Dolmetsch, whose work I will 
describe more fully some day, was taking this old music— 
or some of it—and playing it on the instruments, the 
identical instruments for which it was written. He did not 
attempt the choral music, although he perfectly well un- 
derstood it. He felt the thing he could at once do well was 
the instrumental stuff. He either bought old instruments and 
repaired them or made new ones after the ancient models; 
he taught his pupils how to play them, and he gave con- 
certs that have never been surpassed in interest. To a 
student like myself they were of double interest. Firstly, 
the music was wonderfully beautiful; secondly, the hear- 
ing of this music showed one how completely the his- 
tories of music were wrong. Hawkins, a poor creature— 
one need not say how paltry a thing he was, for was he 
not a judge in this country ?—had hastily read up heaps of 
so-called facts about the earlier musicians, and set them 
down with his own ignorant, unintelligent comments, and 
he called the whole collection a History of Music. Burney 
came afterward, and cribbing much from Hawkins wrote 
a bigger History of Music, which, I venture to state, is the 
worst and least trustworthy history ever written on any 
subject. 

But Burney and Hawkins have been held as authorities 
for many generations. If one attends a meeting of our 
own blessed Incorporated Society of Musicians to-day, or 
one of the College of Organists, or goes to a students’ 
lecture at the Royal Academy or Trinity College, one 
finds gray old men who positively weep at the mere notion 
of abandoning the opinions of Burney and Hawkins. They 
have served for the lifetime of these gray men: why cannot 
the younger generation be content with what was good 
enough for their fathers? If you suggest that Burney and 
Hawkins did not know much of the music they wrote 
about, and were progenitally incapable of understanding 
what they did know, the reply is that Burney and Hawkins 
have been accepted as authorities so long that, even if 
they were wrong at first, they have, by the mere lapse of 
time, become right. Well, I say, for all who were able to 
attend Mr. Dolmetsch’s concerts this sort of thing was 
dismissed forever. The instrumental music of those early 
days was found to be lovely, expressive, put together with 
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a perfection of craftsmanship unknown to the people who 
decried it. We found that it was as bad to play a Bach 
clavichord fugue on a piano as it would be to attempt the 
Fifth Symphony on a single flute. We found that this old 
music was designed to be performed on certain instru- 
ments, and that on those instruments all that the old com- 
posers had written was justified. The idea of “progress” 
in music was dissipated once and forever. What a fan- 
tastic notion it is that there can be progress in any art: as 
if art were drainage or housebreaking. 

Later R. R. Terry arrived on the scene, and what Mr. 
Dolmetsch had done for the instrumental music he did for 
the choral music. Being by profession a church organist 
and choir director, he found at Downside Abbey the op- 
portunity of producing the music he had learned to love 
so well, He edited Byrde’s magnificent D minor Mass in 
five parts, and, bringing his Downside choir to London, 
gave the thing at the opening of a Benedictine church at 
Ealing some years ago. Last year Mr. Oldmeadow, the 
musical critic of Outlook, and not unknown to the editor of 
Tue Courier, and myself went to Downside and heard a 
selection of this true Roman Church music. In June (I 
think) this same Mr, Oldmeadow, Montague Chester 
(European representative of this paper) and myself 
went again and heard another selection; and about the 
splendor, the beauty, the pathos of it all there was only 
one opinion. Much of the music had not been heard for 
centuries, Mr. Terry and his assistants having scored it 
from almost unintelligible part-books. The monks at 
Downside were not only most kind to mere outsiders like 
ourselves, but really understood and loved the music. They 
had fine plans, backed Mr. Terry in every possible way, 
and one would have expected him to stay there for a life- 
time, making the place a sort of musical Mecca—doing for 
Roman Church music what Bayreuth at first did for opera. 

However, things changed. The new cathedral at West- 
minster was getting on toward completion and the priests 
there thought, naturally enough, that there should be some 
music, and, that being so, they might as well begin to think 
of what music it should be and who should organize and 
direct it, Cardinal Vaughan chose Mr. Terry as director, 
and he decided that the music should be the old music— 
the music written in times when people really believed in 
their religion. So it came to pass last week that a per- 
formance, partly of this old music, was given in the 
cathedral. The place is as yet in a very unfinished state, 
and this was not by any means a formal opening. It was 
simply an experiment to test the acoustic properties of the 
building. Music of all sorts and all periods was given. 
The result was, in a sense, a triumphant, overwhelming 
victory for the music of the English sixteenth century 
composers. I do not mean that a mass of Byrde is a finer 
thing than the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven; I do mean 
that for use in that particular church the Byrde Mass is 
the thing. We were first given the “Holy Supper of the 
Apostles,” that curious attempt of Wagner’s to do what 
he did nearly forty years later in the “Love Feast” in 
“Parsifal.” Its enormous difficulties have caused one con- 
ductor after another to give up all hopes of performing it, 
but at Westminster it came off superbly. Great music it 
emphatice!ly is not, but it was worth hearing for once. 
The voices from above made a fine effect, and the entry of 
the orchestra for the “mighty rushing wind” was enor- 
mous. But on the whole the music somehow lacks life; 
those interminable unaccompanied choruses at the begin- 
ning were enough to send one to sleep. After that we had 
a colorless, inventionless motet by the late Thomas Wing- 
ham, then the C minor of Beethoven. That got through 
under a conductor who did not in the least understand it, Mr. 
Barelay, of the Oratory (various gentlemen connected with 
Tue Musica Courter were around me, and we shuddered 
in unison and at times smiled); there was a long interval. 
At the request of the Cardinal, Mr. Terry made a long 
impromptu speech to discover how the speaking voice 
sounded. Those who heard this speech said they could 
hear every word, and if I cannot say the same I am afraid 
it is because 1 was hunting for a retired spot wherein to 
smoke a furtive cigar. Mr. d’Evry, who had accompanied 
excellently on the Norman-Beard organ—a fine instru- 


ment—played Bach’s D minor Toccata very tamely, and 


then we came to the real business of the day. The 
“Surge Illuminare,” of Palestrina, came off fairly well, 
the “Salvator Mundi,” of Dr. Blow, also. But the thing of 
the afternoon was the selection from the Byrde D minor 
Mass. The “Sanctus’’ was great, but greater still was the 
“Agnus Dei.” There is no lovelier, more touching thing in 
all music than this. Byrde stands head and shoulders 
above all the composers of his time, English or foreign; 
he and Purcell are the two glories of our English music. 
After Byrde we had Purcell, the “Te Deum” in D being 
magnificently given. For special festivities I see no rea- 
son why such works should not be found a place, but for 
ordinary services of the Church Byrde is the man, and not 
only Byrde, of course, but the smaller Englishmen, and 
Palestrina and the Flemings. Their unaccompanied poly- 
phonic music is the true devotional music, and those who 
have still the old notion that it is dry and only scientific 
need only hear it to be convinced of their error. 
Westminster Cathedral will not be opened for 
time, but at present I understand that the work of training 
the choir is going on energetically. When the place is at 
length opened it will be not only a church for Catholics 
but for all the world an educational centre the value of which 
cannot be overestimated. It will also be a source of purely 
zsthetic enjoyment for the musician. In these days of 
blatant coronation marches and choruses it is sweet to 
be carried back in spirit to the days when London was a 
beautiful city, the days when there were neither trams, 
nor omnibuses, nor underground railways, when the streets 
were full of fair gardens and trees, and the air was un- 
contaminated by the smoke of a thousand factories. And 
the music of the old masters takes one irresistibly back into 
that far away time, into that time which can never re- 
turn, into conditions of life that not we nor many genera- 
Joun F. RuNcIMAN. 
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tions to come will see renewed. 


Grand Conservatory Commencement. 


HE twenty-eighth occurred at the Waldorf-Astoria last 
Wednesday evening, the 385th entertainment by the 
institution. An enormous audience, filling every availabie 
space, was present. The program consisted of only eight 
numbers, undergraduates not being allowed to appear. 
The following appeared: Misses May Horan, Amy Maines, 
Edith Helena, Beatrice Eberhard, B.M., Eva Underhill, 
B.M., Charles A. Brown and Jacob Schwanenfeld, Miss 
Hilke also singing the aria from ‘““Tannhauser.” The star 
of the evening was the violinist, Beatrice Eberhard, who 
played with delightful dash and brilliancy, with beautiful 
tone and musical feeling. Enthusiastic applause was hers and 
she was obliged to play again. All the participants did 
well. After the concert the board of directors, Director 
Eberhard and the class of 1902 took their places on the 
platform, Rev. Walter A. Gardner, D.D., delivering the 
address and the director presenting the diplomas. 








Avete Laets Batpwin’s SuMMeER.—Mrs. Baldwin, the 
contralto, will spend July in her cottage at Seabright, 
N. J., and in August she goes to Bar Harbor, Me., where 
she has been engaged for a number of private musicales 


and song recitals. 
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Obituary. 


Joseph Kaspar Brambach. 

RIEF mention was made in THe MusicaL Courier 
last week of the death of Joseph Kaspar Brambach, 
a successful composer, at his home in Bonn, Germany. 
The deceased was a brother of Stephan Brambach,* of the 
Estey Piano Company, and Alois Brambach, of the Bram- 
bach Piano Company. He was the oldest member of the 
family, being at the time of his death nearly seventy years 
of age. He was born in Bonn in 1833, and when a boy 
gave evidence of exceptional talents for music.. From 1851 
to 1854 he was a student at the Cologne Conservatory of 
Music. Here he pursued with success a full course, em- 
bracing composition, harmony, thorough bass, counter- 
point and form. He also studied the piano assiduously 
and became an effective player. His penchant was for the 
classics. After his graduation from the Cologne Conserv- 
atory Mr. Brambach went to Frankfort for further study, 
and became a private pupil of Ferdinand Hiller, who es- 
teemed him highly. Before this time young Brambach 
had begun to compose songs, cantatas, &c., several of his 
choral works winning prizes and receiving the commenda- 

tion of the best critics. E 
From 1858 to 1861 Mr. Brambach was a teacher in the 
Cologne Conservatory of Music. In 1861 he became the di- 
rector of the Cologne Orchestra. In 1869 he relinquished 
this position and returned to his native town, where he 
continued to reside to the time of his death. His best 
known works are “Das eleusische Fest,” “Die Macht des 
Gesangs,” “Vellade,” “Alcestis,” “Prometheus” (which was 
awarded a prize by the Rhenish Singing Society in 1880), 
and “Columbus,” which was awarded a prize of $1,000 in 
the great contest in Milwaukee. Mr. Brambach was a pro- 
lific composer, being an incessant worker until a few weeks 
before his death. It was his wish to visit his brothers in 
America, and several times he planned a trip across the 

Atlantic, but he died without that wish being gratified. 





Max Heindl. 

Max Heindl, leader of the Castle Square Theatre Or- 
chestra, in Boston, Mass., who fell downstairs and frac- 
tured his skull after the performance last Saturday even- 
ing, died on Monday morning. He was born October 1, 
1878. His father was a prominent member of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 








Klengel to Europe. 


R. PAUL KLENGEL, director of the Liederkranz, 
left for Europe yesterday on the Graf Waldersee. 








Baritone Hucues.—Arthur Griffith Hughes sang at the 
opening reception of the Siegel-Cooper summer home, Long 
Branch, and will sing again July 6. He also sang at a re- 
cital at the Christian Science Church, Eighth avenue, June 
24. Some coming engagements are: Scarboro Hotel, July 
20; Troy, July 13, Ocean Grove Auditorium, some song 
recitals given by Edna Rosalind Park; later in Elyria, 
Akron, Cleveland, Youngstown and other Ohio towns. 
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MUSICAL COURIER OFFICES—FINE ARTS BUILDING. 


Cuicaco, June 29, 1902. 


)N Assembly Hall, Fine Arts Building, on June 28, 
three pupils of the pianist, Carolyn Louise Wil- 
lard, played a recital. It was a peculiar coinci- 
dence that Miss Grace Farwell played only ar- 
rangements of works written originally in other 
forms. They were two of the Gade Novelettes, 
op. 29, first written for piano, violin and 'cello, now ar- 
ranged for second piano by Busoni; also the Niemann 
arrangement of Jensen’s song, “Murmuring Zephyrs,” and 
“Anitra’s Dance,” from Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite. Miss 
Irene Parsons brought the Second Mozart Sonata in C 
major with Grieg’s accompaniment for second piano, and 
Miss Mabel Crossman played three numbers from Schitt’s 
“Carnival Mignon,” also the Adagio and Rondo from 
Weber’s E flat Concerto. 

The mere talent of these young ladies indicated a good 
class of following for Miss Willard, and their playing sus- 
tained this advantage to the teacher. Miss Parsons played 
the Mozart delightfully, her work being not only musical 
and in good taste, but quite in good Mozart spirit. The 
others may have a little less talent, but are doing creditable 
work, chiefly characterized by good tone and facility. Miss 
Ruth Boise, a pupil of the late violinist, Wm. Lewis, as- 
sisted with two selections for violin and showed excellent 
schooling rather than great industry in the working out of 
technical difficulties. Miss Willard played all of the ac- 
companying parts to the piano works. 
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Within the next two weeks Maurice Aronson, the suc- 
cessful pianist and instructor, will leave Chicago for his 
annual vacation, which will be spent in Eastern resorts. 
Mr. Aronson has just terminated a season that proved in 
every way most gratifying to himself as well to all those 
that pursued their instruction under his direction. By his 
conscientious and honest endeavors he has succeeded in 
upbuilding a following that taxes his time from season to 
season to the utmost limit. So large has this following 
grown as to necessitate the renting of additional studios 
adjoining those heretofore occupied by Mr. Aronson in the 
Auditorium, and the engaging of four very competent 
assistants to share in the preparatory work. The Maurice 
Aronson studios are sure to enjoy a very successful season 
next year, since applications are rapidly coming in and 
Mr. Aronson’s individual time card shows but a very lim- 
ited number of vacancies for the coming season. 
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Friends of Miss Mary Tracy will be pleased to learn that 
she has been chosen by Manager Charles R. Baker as the 





regular accompanist for his artists the coming séason 
Miss Tracy has been prominent in Chicago musical 
circles for several seasons past, having played for all the 
best artists in the city, and receiving the highest indorse- 
ments from them. Her assistance in operatic work is also 
much sought after, she having, during the past season, 
played extensively for Reginald Roberts, Miss Gertrude 
Rennyson, Frances Carrier and other well-known and 
favorite singers, 
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The medal winners at the Chicago Auditorium Conserv- 
atory this year are as follows: Composition and theory of 
music, Susie Ford; vocal, Emily Frobenius; piano, Stella 
Hill; violin, Antonio Frosolono. Of this talented quar- 
tet, Misses Ford and Hill are pupils of Frederic Grant 
Gleason. Miss Frobenius is a pupil of Herman L. Walker, 
and Mr. Frosolono studied under Errico Sansone. 
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An orchestra of sixteen performers made up of Chi- 
cago musicians, under the leadership of Louis Rischer, will 
participate in the Colorado Chautauqua at Boulder, begin- 
ning July 4. The soloists, also from this city, will include 
Miss Ada Markland Sheffield, John Douglas Walker, tenor, 
and G. M. Chadwick, pianist. 
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Jan van Oordt, the brilliant young violinist who has 
closed an unusually successful season, sailed last Saturday 
from New York for Rotterdam on a tour of recreation. 
He will return to Chicago about the middle of September 
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Miss Carrie Bridewell, the contralto who has fulfilled all 
the predictions of the critics when she appeared with the 
Grau opera, sailed for Italy last Monday, where she will 
spend two months in rest and pleasure. On her return she 
will again continue under the management of Chas. R. 
Baker. 
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GRACE VAN VALKENBURGH: 

The following excerpts show with what success one of 
the singers under management of Dunston Collins’ agency 
has met during the season just closed: 

Grace van Valkenburgh, contralto, completely captivated her au 
dience, and scored a pronounced success from her first appearance 
A voice of all the finest contralto qualities, of remarkable range 
and flexibility, is enhanced in production by a winning personality 
—Mt. Vernon Hawkeye, May 23, 1902. 


Mrs. Grace van Valkenburgh, who has never before been heard 
here, made a fine impression, She has a big, resonant contralto 
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voice of rich quality, and uses it artistically. She sang “Das Herz 
am Rhein,” by Hill, and gave it with so much spirit that the audi- 
ence demanded an encore.—Rockford Star, June 5, 1908. 


Miss van Valkenburgh’'s rendition of the “Oh! Thou Who Hearest 
Good Tidings,” mtroducing the wonderful chorus of the same theme, 
was remarkable in the way it illustrated the exceeding richness of 
her voice, Whether she dwelt upon the low notes or raised to her 
tones, her voice showed the same wonderful strength and clearness. 

Mt. Vernon (Ia.) Record, May 24, 1902. 


The second number on the program served to bring before the 
audience Mrs. Grace van Valkenburgh, who, by her work in “Faust” 
at the opening concert, had stimulated greatly interest in her second 
appearance She chose for the occasion a German song, “Das 
Herz am Rhein,” which displayed a beautiful voice in a most favor- 
able light.—Dubuque Times, May 28, 1902 


Grace van Valkenburgh is the possessor of a great big contralto 
voice, which would he most delightful in opera She is an artist 
in every sense of the word.—Burlington Journal, June 4, 1902. 


MUSIC FROM GAS FLAME, 


SINGULAR musical instrument belongs to a New 
A York man, who made it in pursuance of suggestions 
from Prof. Ogden Rood, the famous scientist, says the 
New York Evening Post. Until informed, no one would 
ever recognize the apparatus. It is part of the chandelier 
in the owner’s drawing room. The basis of the affair is 
the so-called musical flame. When gas is burned in a 
cylindrical chimney of a certain length and width it pro- 
duces a musical note. According to the angle at which 
the vapor is emitted from the jet there will be either a 
sound or silence. A simple contrivance enables the owner 
by touching a button to change the flame from musical to 
non-musical at his will. There are thirty lamps in his 
chandelier, so arranged as to make four octaves. The 
keyboard is in a corner of the room, where it occupies 
but little space, and might easily be mistaken for a con 
venient shelf on the wall. The music produced by the 
flames is very pleasant. It is not as Joud nor as vibrant 
as that from either wood or brass wind instruments, but 
is fuller and more sonorous than a whistle or a flute 
An odd feature of the instrument is that playing on the 
flames does not vary the amount of light produced, the 
musical being indistinguishable froin the non-musical 
flame. All that the spectator notices is a delightful mel- 
ody of unusual timbre coming to him from the chandelier. 


Heica-SaLspa.—The Russian court singer, Helga-Salba, 
great favorite of the ex-Empress Dagmar, owes all her 
vocal training and her present position to her teacher, 
Florenza d Arona, through whose faithful work and in 
fluence she reached her present position. 
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Boston, Mass., June 28, 1902. 
OHN JEWETT TURNER closed his season of teach- 
ing with a vocal recital of his pupils given in con- 
junction with the violin pupils of Albert M. Kranich 
This recital took place at Association Hall on the evening 
of June 16, and was attended by a large and appreciative 
audience. Those taking part were Ubert Urqhart, who has 
a bass voice and sang with much spirit; Miss Jessie 
Adams, a light but very sweet voice; Miss Grace M. 
Walsh, very high soprano that will develop into a colora- 
ture voice; Miss Blanche Powers, contralto of rich qual- 
ity; Miss Olive Brooks, high, strong and brilliant voice; 
Miss Ethel Dwyer, a true alto of extended compass, with 
fine low notes; David B. Bartlett, high tenor, and sang 
with style and confidence; Miss H. Marion Perkins, who 
sang extremely well; Waldo C. Masten, high baritone, who 
sang with good sustaining quality; Miss M. Andrews, 
high, flexible voice, under excellent control; Thos. M. 
Cornell, high baritone, who sings with style, and Mrs. 
William F. Cox, whose voice gives great promise and who 
sang with much feeling. 

The most advanced pupils were Miss Perkins, Miss An- 
drews, Messrs. Bartlett, Masten and Cornell. Their work 
was quite beyond that of ordinary pupils; they sang with 
poise, finish and style. Miss Perkins’ number, “Il Re 
Pastore,” Mozart, is always a brilliant piece of work. 
Teacher and pupils are to be congratulated upon such a 
splendid concert. , 

Mr. Turner leaves town immediately upon his summer 
vacation. 

/_ Ct te 

Mrs, Carrie King Hunt, who is one of the leading mu- 
sicians of Worcester, gave an informal reception on June 
12 at her studio for Miss George, a New York artist, and 
Mrs. Sara B. Anderson. Mrs. Anderson sung a group of 
songs, and Mrs. Hunt played selections from Liszt, Chopin 
and MacDowell. There is no one in Worcester who enter- 
tains as many artists and musicians as Mrs. Hunt. Dur- 
ing’ festival week there is always a crowded “afternoon” 
with some fine music. Mrs. Hunt is a prominent member 
of the Friday Morning Club, and has read many inter- 
esting papers on musical subjects before that club. 


eS «= 
John Orth gave an address on “The Use of the Pedals 
in Piano Playing” before the Fletcher-Copp Music Asso- 
ciation at its last meeting of the season. 


oe = 


An organ recital was given last week at St. John’s Me- 
morial Church, Brattle street, Cambridge, by Mr. Reed, 
the organist and director of music at the First Baptist 
Church. 

eS = 


The new building which the New England Conservatory 
of Music will occupy at the opening of the school year 
1902-3 does not contain living accomimodations for women 
students, a8 was the case in the old building on Franklin 
square, but in order to provide suitable homes for women 
students the conservatory trustees have caused to be 
erected a series of fine residences, situated on Hemenway 
street, at the junction with Gainsborough, which have 
been especially designed for and are in every way adapted 
to the use of students of music. 


ce 


The officers of the Bar Harbor, Me., Choral Society are: 
President, Frank E. Whitmore; vice-presidents, Mrs. B. 


C. Reynolds, Mrs. D. W. Bunker; secretary and treasurer, 
G. Prescott Cleaves; musical director, Maurice C. Rumsey. 
te € 


The following pupils took part in the musical by pupils 
of H. M. Ballou, at Woonsocket, R. 1, June 17: Voice, 
Miss Irene Macdermott, Woonsocket; Miss Mabel B. Or- 
rell, Glendale; Miss Helen E. Robinson, Providence; Miss 
Ada Smith, Providence; Miss Grace Winslow, Providence; 
Miss Sarah E. Worsnop, Woonsocket; Henri F. Beaudry, 
Woonsicket; George H. Capron, Providence; Willis C. 
Newell, Uxbridge, Mass.; Robert S. Openshaw, Woon- 
socket; Frank B. Simmons, Woonsocket; J. W. Smith, 
Blackstone, Mass.; William Titter, Woonsocket; Harry 
Worsnop, Woonsocket; piano, Miss Gladys Ledoyt, Miss 
Connie Martin, Miss Eva A. Rich, John Manning. 








FRANCESCO LAMPERTI’S METHOD. 


ILL Lena Doria Devine, who spoke so glowingly 

of Francesco Lamperti’s teaching in the last week’s 
Musicat Courier, give its readers the names of a few 
singers of note who have appeared in this country as ex- 
ponents correctly illustrating the principles of Lamperti’s 
method? 

The quotation of Sembrich’s vocal efforts will not en- 
hance its value as a medium for acquiring a process of 
correct voice production in the estimation of many readers. 

Neither will the statement that “Sembrich sings as well 
to-day as ever she did’”’ serve in substantiating as a fact 
the claim that Lamperti’s system insures a preservation 
of the voice. 

If I am not mistaken Sembrich stated that “she owes all 
her knowledge of the vocal art to the instruction of C. B. 
Lamperti,” of Dresden, the son of Francesco. 

It matters little whether it was the father or the son. 
Sembrich is to-day, as she always has been, a faulty vo- 
calist, no matter how eminent may be her abilities in the 
other items of her art. 

Old Grandfather Tanowicz, the pedagogue, who was 
quite impressed with her musical talent in her youthful 
days and encouraged her efforts upon the piano, discour- 
aged her vocal attempts, and, as the story goes, “likened 
her voice unto the vocal yearnings of a cat.” 

So if Sembrich sang badly when she began and is a 
faulty vocalist to-day, the statement that “she is singing 
to-day as well as ever she did” is undoubtedly true, al- 
though her vocal standard is not creditable to one in her 
professional position. 

To those interested, an analysis of Sembrich’s vocal 
efforts will be found in the issues of THe Musica 
Courter for February 7, 28, and March 21, 1900. 

Lena Doria Devine claims that “no master has made 
sO many great singers and taught so many pupils without 
a single failure as did Lamperti.” 

One in whose judgment I have great faith, who is unbi- 
ased, and was conversant with vocal matters in Italy when 
Lamperti’s reputation was at its height, declared that he 
injured twenty-four out of twenty-five voices that came to 
him for instruction. 

We have had Gerster, Campanini and Scalchi presented 
to us as brilliant exponents of the Lamperti method. 

Gerster, through erroneous vocal action, prematurely 
lost her voice and disappeared irom the stage. 


Campanini, although in many respects an enthusiastic 
and striking performer, nevertheless showed in his efforts 
little or no vocal intelligence, and from the first brutally 
abused his exceptional vocal powers and paid the penalty 
of premature decay. 

Scalchi was simply a phenomenal monstrosity in vocal 
art. 

Now, if there are other specimens of Lamperti’s handi- 
work that have been successful in correctly using and pre- 
serving their vocal powers as those mentioned above were 
successful in abusing and ruining théirs, it has not been 
my fortune to have heard them. 

Possibly his “devoted pupils” may regard these promi- 
nent representatives of the operatic stage as worthy ex- 
amples of the value of Lamperti’s process of voice train- 
ing, but if they advance such efforts as these singers pre- 
sented in their public demonstrations as the evidence of 
correct voice training, there will be found that there exists 
a great difference of opinion on the subject, and grave 
doubts as to their teacher being an “infallible maestro.” 

It would seem that, after such confident statements as 
have been presented by Lena Doria Devine in behalf of 
the virtues of the Lamperti system, a discussion of its 
merits would be in order in behalf of the art that so often 
suffers even at the hands of those dwelling under the no- 
toriety of “great names.” From my standpoint of judg- 
ment I shall be pleased to do this when the active season 
begins again. WARREN DAVENPORT. 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY SUED. 


ANKRUPTCY petitions have been started against the 

Boston Conservatory of Music by three of its cred- 

itors. A joint petition has been filed by J. Montgomery 

Sears, who registers a claim of $281; Herman P. Chelius, 

$4,920, and the Oliver Ditson Company, $46. It requires 

the joint action of three creditors to begin such proceed- 
ings. 

The creditors say that the conservatory is insolvent, and 
that on April 1, “according to their information and be- 
lief, the bankrupt permitted to be concealed and removed 
all its money funds, music and musical instruments and 
all other property, with intent to hinder, delay and defraud 
its creditors”; also, that it transferred $7 to Martin G. 
Greany, showing preference thereby. 


GEORGINE VON JANUSCHOWSKY. 


N the engagement by Heinrich Conried in Berlin of 
Georgine von Januschowsky for his company at the 
Irving Place Theatre, New York, operagoers will recall an 
old acquaintance. She sang at the Metropolitan in grand 
opera in 1894, after retiring from the Imperial Opera in 
Vienna. After her successful work here in German opera 
she sang in English opera and concert, and later went 
back to Germany. She was the wife of the late Adolph 
Neuendorf. She will receive a warm welcome on her re- 


turn to America. 





NEW YORK STATE M. T. A. MEETING. 
FULL report of this meeting, with pictures of lead- 
ing artists, will appear in the next week’s issue of 
Tue Musicat Courter. Order copies in advance. 
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“ A treat, nothing but harmony.”—/ourna/. 
“ Encore after encore.” —7elegraph. 
io: ae his forces with enthusiasm and energy.” 


* “Brought the whole audience to its feet.”— Tribune. 


ALL SUMMER AT 


466 e 99 66th STREET AND 
The St. Nicholas, COLUMBUS AVE. 
Swept by arctic breezes. Cooler’n th’ seaside. Twonty Goawese cooler 


than the atmosphere of the city. A positive guarantee to 
First and only successful public-place ling app 


“Gauged with such nicety that one might be 
persuaded Soars —s had been com- Te 


this effect. 





cnn EA, quality of the band is encuiiens.”"— 


“A well balanced, intelligent organization.” — 
America. 

“ Popular features galore.”— World. 

“ The main floor and boxes were filled early.” — 


‘* Basy to see that he has been brought up in a 


ews. 
“The * Y 4 of Manilla’ took the house by .ucica atmosphere.”"— Pos¢. 
eT, will stop his metropolitan progress.” 


R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager Duss and his Band and Lessee of “The St. Nicholas.” 


“A musician of serious bent; has humor too.’'— 
Mail and Express. 








SS] HSFeason 1902 -1908 


FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


Mrs. ZEISLER will be available in America only after January 15, 1903. 
As she sails for Evrope the beginning of July, applications for Terms and Dates should be sent immediately to 


ALINE B. STORY, 225 Dearborn Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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MODERN THEORIES AND ANCIENT FAITH. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 
IRS—Your article on “The Science of the Art of Sing- 
ing’—a work by Madame Lankow, an authoress 
unknown to me except as a protégée of Dr. Holbrooke 
Curtis—has been sent to me with a hope that I may 
give a few words to it. I do not care to enter into con- 
troversy, as I am going. over the ground carefully in my 
articles in Music (a London paper) under the above head- 
ing, but I must raise a protest and give an unqualified 
denial to the statement that Madame Lankow has any 
claim or right to pose as representing the old Italian 
school. The writer of the article says “she believes in the 
technic of the old Italian school, and building upon it 
the German song art, a result which would make possible 
the long deplored lost art of bel canto.” 

I have a right to speak with authority on this matter, 
having been a successful singer, trained by the eminent 
master Cattaneo, the trainer of Angelina Basio, but I 
waive this right and simply put my finger on Manuel Gar- 
cia, the trainer of Viardot, restorer of the wrecked voice 
of Jenny Lind, pupil of his father, the eminent tenor and 
brother of Malibran, and say that he lays down as first 
principles in his printed tutor the exact opposite to the 
allegations of Madame. 

“She denounces absolutely the use of the sustained tone 
for beginners.” 

Garcia erforces it, Cattaneo did also; Grisi, Mario, 
Alboni, Reeves, Malibran, Lind and numerous others 
were built up on it, and the objections made against it 
are not true; nor is it true that one register can embrace 
the normal compass of a rightly trained voice that always 
has nearer three octaves than two. Modern writers think 
that twelves notes is the compass of the voice. It does 
not seem to me right to fight under one flag and sail un- 
der another, and I should advise Madame Lankow to let 
the tricolors alone. 

The following passage amuses me much: 

“The most daring departure from the usual methods of 
voice training made by Madame Lankow, and the one 
which, in our opinion, will have the furthest reaching 
influence, is set forth in her ‘New Treatise on the Male 
Voice.’ From her experience in handling the male voice 
she came to the logical conclusion that, as there is no 
difference in the organ’s construction of the male and 
female voices, then the registers should occur in the same 
order, and being so similar should be trained alike, and 
claims to have put this theory into practice with most 
gratifying results.,.—TuHe Musica Courter, May 13, 1902. 

Considering that I put this truth out in the Orchestra 
about 1870, and was specially engaged to write a series of 
articles in the Medical Press and Circular in 1873, to 
teach physiologists what they did not know and correct 
them where they were wrong, and among other matters I 
put out this deduction from anatomy and dissection, and 
it is to be found in my “Philosophy of Voice” from the 
first edition in 1874 to the ninth in 1900, it is rather start- 
ling to find a writer in what I considered the most ad- 
vanced country in the world, bringing this out thirty years 
afterward as something new and original! I should be 
inclined to state of the work that what is true is not new, 
and that what is new is not true. 

The article by Lena Doria Devine on “The Attack of 
Tone” needs few remarks from me. Firstly, I have the 
uttermost contempt for Lamperti; the writer of this latter 
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article will find his history in brief, summarized by evi- 
dence collected from independent sources, in Music for 
May. 

Secondly, there is internal evidence in her writing that 
she is approximating truth, although some of her state- 
ments are very wild. 

Thirdly, we are told: 

“2. A blast of air may force apart the tensed vocal 
bands, ard the tone starts with an audible click. 

“3. The tension of the vocal cords and the width of the 
glottis are gently adjusted before expiration begins, and 
the tone commences softly.” 

We are only concerned with the last two methods, each 
of which is the basis of a different school of voice culture. 
The one, the so-called stroke of the glottis—coup de glotte 
—notwithstanding the fact that it has had the indorsement 
of several eminent teachers, is nowadays pretty generally 
condemned. 

From the context I glean that No. 2 is No. 3 in ex- 
treme, and if one is condemned the other should be. But 
what is the position of denouncers? It will be found that 
they are all ignorant persons who cannot produce a note 
fit to be heard, and reason, if I may so insult the word, 
from a “particular” to a “universal,” and rely solely on 
the superficial aspect of things. There is a proverb, 
“Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” It is the in- 
solent condemnation of the only true base that keeps vocal 
art irom progressing. 

If I pull a harp string out of its straight line, the string 
pulls against me, and it is only when I cease to act and re- 
lease the string that the string jumps, and, in swinging, 
one swing must be the first, and that in the coup de glotte 
But more: There is very strong evidence that this initial 
start is not made by “the blast forcing apart the tensed 
vocal bands,” but by the parted bands jumping back down- 
ward from their parted position to resume a state of par- 
allel lines and approximation. CuHarves Lunn. 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERT DATES. 


HE concerts of the New York Philharmonic Society 

at Carnegie Hall next season will take place Friday 

afternoons, November 14, December 5 and 19, January 9 

and 30, February 13, March 13, April 3, and Saturday 

evenings, November 15, December 6 and 20, January 10 
and 31, February 14, March 14 and April 4. 

The Boston Symphony concerts at Carnegie Hall next 
season take place Thursday evenings, November 6, De- 
cember 11, January 15, February 19, March 19, and Satur- 
day afternoons, November 8, December 13, January 17, 
February 21, March 21, 


Rose Relda. 


HE prima donna Rose Relda, who made such a suc- 
cessful début two years ago at the Opéra Comique, 
Paris, has followed her teacher, Florenza d’Arona, to Co- 
penhagen for the summer term of lessons. She is studying 
a large operatic repertory for a re-engagement in the fall 
at the Stockholm Royal Opera, where she recently sang 
and received eleven recalls; also for engagements in Rus- 
sia, Hungary, Germany and for the Copenhagen Grand 
Opera in May. 
This young artist creates a sensation wherever she ap- 
pears, and negotiations are even now going on for the sign- 
ing of further contracts. Her visit to America has no near 


prospect. 








Daniel Frohman’s Musical Plans. 
ANIEL FROHMAN, who is now spending a few 
weeks in Paris, expects to visit Bayreuth in July and 
attend the Wagner festival. He will be accompanied by 
his new musical star, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the young Rus- 
sian pianist, who this fall makes his second American tour 
of fifty recitals, beginning early in October, and they will 
be joined just before the opening of the festival, July 22, 
by Jan Kubelik, the violinist, who has recently signed an- 
other contract with Mr. Frohman for 125 concerts to be 
given during the season of 1903-4, as a tour in Russia and 
Germany next fall and winter will prevent his coming over 
during the present year in time to fill the number of con- 
certs required. 


PHILADELPHIA’S “ROLL OF HONOR.” 


HREE weeks ago Tue Musicat Courier announced 
that the $70,000 deficit in the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra season would be made good, and later reports 
tell of the heroic work done by Alexander van Rensselaer 
and Thomas McKean to place the organization on a firm 
financial footing again. The Philadelphia papers congrat- 
ulate these gentlemen on the successful result of their self- 
imposed task, and under the heading “A Roll of Honor” 
print the following list of the names of those who helped 
to make up the deficiency and pave the way for continued 
orchestral concerts in that city next seasoy, preparations 


for which are now being made: 


A, van Rensselaer, 
Thos. McKean, 
Miss M. K. Gibson, 
F, T. S. Darley, 
Wm. L. Elkins, 
Geo, Burnham, 
G. C. Thomas, 
John H. Converse, 
A, J. Cassatt, 
Miss A. Thompson, 
Percival Roberts, 
C. A, Griscom, 
P. A, B. Widener, 
Cc. B. Newbold, 
J. W. Paul, Jr 
Edgar Scott, 
Eckley B. Coxe, 
Alfred C. Harrison, 
E, T. Stotesbury, 
Mrs. T. McKean, 
C. Hartman Kuhn, 
W. Lyman Biddle, 
Edw. B. Smith, 
J. Lowber Welsh, 
F. G. Thomson, 
Clarke Thomson, 
B. Frank Clyde, 
S. F. Houston, 
Cc. S, Bement, 
Harry Berwind, 
Arthur Brock, 
R. Rossmassler, 
Chas. C. Harrison, 
Geo. H. Earle, 
Rebecca Coxe, 
F, G. Rosengarten, 
Randal Morgan, 
Samuel T. Bodine, 
Thomas Dolan, 
G, H, McFadden, 
J. Geo. Kiem, 
Henry Whelen, Jr., 
Mitchell Harrison, 
J. E. Caldwell & Co., 
Geo. A. Huhn, 
Mrs. H. P. McKean, 
J. B. Markoe, 
Samuel Rea, 
E. M. Robinson, 
John F. Braun, 
Francis R. Welsh, 
Mrs. A, M. Starr, 
Mrs. J. C. Harris, 
Geo. Burnham, Jr., 
Richard Zeckwer, 
Mrs. I. M. Parrish, 
Miss Mott, 
Samuel A. Dickson, 
Cc. English, 
Simon A. Stern, 
Miss F. Rosengarten, 
Simon B. Fleisher, 
Mrs. Geo, Burnham, Jr., 
Chas, Hartshorn, 
Miss Nina Lea, 
T. De W. Cuyler, 
Dr. W. Thompson, 
Mr. and Mrs, Jones Wister, 
Mrs. H. A. Troth, 
Mrs. Danie! Baugh, 
Mrs, C, P. Turner, 
William Burnham, 
Mrs. C. D. Clark, 
Mrs, J. P. Groom, 
Mrs. R. B. Harris, 
Miss Florence F. Caldwell, 
Dr. C. E. Cadwalader, 
F. B. Cauffman, 
Dr. Bertha Lewis, 
Mrs. B. P. Wilson, 
Miss Emma Klahr, 
Mrs. W. L. Landreth, 
Miss N. M. Riley, 
Mrs. H, Pemberton, Jr., 


Mrs. H. Hessenbruch, 
A. J. Drexel-Biddle, 
Wm, Ellis Scull, 
Walter Cope, 

Mrs, E. Judson, 

J. H. Catherwood, 
H. Le B, Jayne, 

K. DeF. Harrison, 
Mrs, E. H, Lippincott, 
Mrs, E. Sinnickson, 
irs, R. Rogers, 

Mrs. M. P. Buckley, 
Geo. F, Baer, 

Mrs. E, C. Roberts, 
Miss F, A.» Roberts, 
Cc. D. Barney, 

K. J. McKean, 
Alice B. Willing, 

J. G. Rosengarten, 
M, H. Cadwalader, 
Miss E. R. Catherwood 
Theo. Voorhees, 
Louise Harrison, 
Susan F. Wheeler, 
Francis S, Pepper, 

Cc. C. P, Morris, 
Susan H. Pettit, 
Mrs. C, B. Coxe, 
Mrs. A. D. Wetherill, 
Mrs. C, H. Smith, 
Mra. R, H. B. Borie, 
Mrs. C. D, Dana, 
Mrs. R, C. Drayton, 
Mrs. Wm. Simpson, Jr., 
Harry D. Zeigler 

Dr. Chas. D. Hart, 
Miss L, T. Morris, 
Mrs. N. B. Bispham, 
Mrs, J. F. Sullivan, 
Mrs. S. Ervin, 

F. H. Bachman, 
Miss De L. Welsh, 
Mrs, C. B. Penrose, 
Thos. M. Ely, 

Mrs, E. S. Buckley, 
H. J. Thouren, 

Mrs. M. M, Raltz, 
Mrs. Samuel S. Fils, 
Mrs. H. Rowland, 
Mrs. G. B, Roberta, 
Miss M, F. Mellon, 
Mra, Jos. Leidy, 
Mrs. Chas. Biddle, 
Miss A. S. Tryon, 
Mrs, R. G. Parke, 
Mrs. Edw. Bok, 
Mrs, J. E. Goodman, 
Miss L. V. Sampson, 
R. F. Wood, 

Mrs. E. L. Roberts, 
C. B. Penrose, 

Mrs. A. Heckscher, 
Miss M. C. Griffith, 
Mrs, F. B. Lott, 
Mrs. G. K. Crozer, 
Chas, Wheeler, 

J. Carstairs, 

Mrs. R. L. Ashhurst, 
Mrs. E. M. Wilber, 
Mrs, A, A. Parker, 
Mrs, H, FE. Smith, 
Mrs. W. S. Wyatt, 
Ida G. Warren, 

Mrs. A. J. D. Dixon, 
Miss E. Worrell, 
Miss E. A. Hochstresser, 
Mrs. John Keating, 
Mrs. J. W. Patton, 
M. A. McDowell, 
Mrs. C. 5S. Hinchmaa, 
Mrs, J. P. Morgan, 
Miss M. S, Buckley, 
Miss M, C. Roach. 
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UNPUBLISHED SCHUMANN LETTERS. 


PROPOS of a recent comment in our columns, Her- 
bert Chipp, of Ely, writes, enclosing some letters 
from Schumann to his father, Dr. Chipp: “Sir, in your in- 
teresting ‘Comments on Events’ in a, recent issue, you say, 
when referring to Herr Richard Strauss’ after-dinner 
speech at Diisseldorf the other day, on the subject of Eng- 
lish music, and also to Mr. Fuller-Maitland’s opinions 
thereon: ‘We believe that the so-called “British Note” is to 
be detected again and again in the works of many British 
musicians who wrote before 1850, &c.’ As bearing on this 
interesting question, I am constrained to send you a letter 
in my possessfon (one of two) written by Robert Schu- 
mann to my father, the late Dr. E. T. Chipp, in May, 1853. 
The great composer and critic was acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of several of my father’s compositions. 

“The letters referred to are so interesting, from more 
than one point of view, and show so clearly the geniality 
of the great German composer, that I inclose copies which, 
should you wish to do so, you are at liberty to reproduce 
in extenso in your columns. My father was at the time a 
young man of twenty-nine, he was one of the earliest ad- 
mirers of Schumann in this country, and I have often heard 
him say, in connection with his advocacy of that composer's 
claims to greatness, that he was frequently laughed at in 
those days for his pains.” 

We append translations of the two letters to which Mr. 
Chipp refers: 

Dussetporr, March 27, 1853. 

Honorep Str—Your letter has given me much joy. 
Unfortunately I cannot reply in the English language, 
which I understand but do not write. It is, however, for- 
tunate that we both know a language, an ideal one, which 
is common to all peoples, the language of music. I am 
very glad that my compositions are beginning to be known 
in your celebrated country. Of this I receive once and 


again a proof. May it be soon granted to me to visit your 
country, next year perhaps. Much in the way of musical 
reproduction that has penetrated to my inmost being has 
originated on English ground. This applies to the “Para- 
dise and the Peri” of Tom Moore, and the Overture and 
incidental music to “Manfred” of Byron. The former I 
should much like to introduce to your countrymen. In 
that case I shall perhaps have the pleasure of greeting you 
personally. 

Regarding the passage in my Concertstiick, it is quite 
correctly printed. But it has a certain sharpness which is 
much toned down when it is played together with the 
orchestra, From the interest you take in this modulation 
I perceive that. you are an excellent musician, to have 
made whose acquaintance I am extremely glad. 

I am also grateful to you for the news that my Sym- 
phony in B has been performed in Windsor Castle. I 
know already, through the German Princess Hohenlohe, 
that H. M. the Queen often sings some of my songs, and 
it must be admitted that to hear such news as that is only 
granted to the chosen few. 

On May 15 we have a great music festival at Diisseldorf, 
at which Bach’s Passion Music and Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony are to be performed. You can get here in a 
few hours from London. Have you not perhaps a mind 
to come over here? It would give me very great pleasure 
to see you. 

Once more thanking you for the pleasant message sent 
and with best remembrances, 

Your devoted, Ropert SCHUMANN. 
Dusse_porr, May 1, 1853. 

Honorep Sir—I have received both letter and music. 
The latter pleases me much, especially the vocal portion. 
There are not many in Germany who can produce the like. 
The lieder are very beautifully voiced and felt (“emp- 
funden”), graceful in form, and, if I may say so, peculiarly 
and characteristically knglish (“nationell-Englisch”). I 


have taken genuine pleasure in them, also in the organ 
compositions. At the same time I could have wished them 
a little more forcible in character, and perhaps more con- 
cisely written (“eine mehr gebundene Schreibweise”), al- 
though they give evidence of having been written by a dis- 
tinguished executant, and the Fantaisie upon “God Pre- 
serve the Emperor” must be extraordinarily effective. In 
the latter I am particularly struck with 5.13 from the fifth 
bar to the end. The changes are boldly conceived. Also 
the passage 5.15 from the rallentando to the tempo primo 
appears to me to be extremely beautiful. I should like to 
say more, but words but poorly describe the emotions 
aroused by music. 

Accept then once more my thanks for the pleasure you 
have given me by sending me this music. With regard to 
the remaining contents of your letter, I reserve my reply 
for another opportunity. To-day various matters of busi- 
ness call me away. Let me hear from you again soon. 

Your devoted Rosert SCHUMANN. 

Edmund Thomas Chipp, 3 Norfolk Villas, Bayswater. 

—Musical News. 


LEONCAVALLO FLEES FROM THE EMPEROR. 
HE following cable dispatch was printed in yesterday's 
Sun: 

Lonpon, July 1.—A dispatch to the Daily Mail from 
Paris says that Leoncavallo, the composer, has fled in 
despair to an obscure part of Italy, leaving no address, to 
escape telegrams from Emperor William. 

They were collaborating in preparing an opera based on 
the famous story of Roland and embodying the atmosphere 
of the Charlemagne period. 

The Emperor has written two acts of the libretto and 
hopes shortly to complete five, but he has sent lately so 
many telegrams daily to Leoncavallo in Paris, altering 
and advising, that the latter fled. 
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